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THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

REV.  WILLIAM  JONES, 

OF  NAYLAND. 

(Concluded  from  p.  219.) 

It  U  curious,  and  often  not  uninstructive, 
to  observe  the  different  success  that  some¬ 
times  attends  jiersons  who  hold  the  same 
sentiments,  are  united  in  the  closest  friend¬ 
ship.  and  possess  at  least  equal  claims  to 
promotion.  This  contrast  js  strongly  marked 
in  the  career  of  Jones  and  Home.  While 
the  former,  that  he  might  even  decently 
maintain  his  family,  was  obliged  to  add  to 
bis  other  labours  that  of  tuition,  the  latter, 
though  less  generally  known  as  a  sound 
dirine  and  accomplished  scholar,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  less  highly  gifted  than  his  friend, 
had  preferments  hca])ed  upon  him.  He 
filled  the  highest  university  offices,  and 
was  chosen  president  of  Magdalene,  from 
whence  he  was  elected,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Lord  North  and  the  Earl  of  I  Jver- 
pool,  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and 
inbsequently  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough.  'ITiCse  differences,  however,  in  sta¬ 
tion  made  no  alteration  in  the  friendship 
that  existed  between  them,  except  to  deejicn 
it.  At  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  Jones 
was  a  constant  visitor;  and  when  Horae 
obtained  a  bishopric,  he  appointed  him  his 
domestic  chaplain.  During  the  continuance 
of  this  relation  one  or  two  incidents  are 
preserved,  which,  apart  from  illustrating 
tlie  views  of  the  persons  concerned,  throw 
considerable  light  uiion  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  times. 

Soon  after  his  consecration.  Bishop  Horne 
risited  a  friend  in  Norfolk,  where  Jones  was 
invited  to  meet  him.  It  happened,  also, 
that  John  Wesley,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  was  making  a  tour  of  that  coun¬ 
ty  ;  and  coming  to  a  market- town  in  which 
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he  had  many  follow’ers,  he  sent  to  ask  per¬ 
mission  of  the  clergyman  to  preach  in  his 
church  the  following  day.  The  clergyman 
felt  some  difficulty  in  the  matter;  but  re- 
j  collecting  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
j  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  advised  the 
!  persons  who  applied  to  him  to  ask  his  lord- 
j  ship’s  consent.  On  lieing  consulted,  the 
j  bishop  judieiously  replied,  "  that  Mr.  Wes- 
j  ley  is  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  if  the  minister 
makes  no  objection,  I  shall  make  none.” 
It  having  been  determined,  therefore,  that 
Wesley  should  preach  the  next  day,  Jones 
had  a  strong  desire  to  meet  him,  as  he  had 
a  question  of  some  importance  to  ask  him. 
But  fearing  lest  his  relation  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  might  make  his  attendance  a 
subject  of  remark,  he  commissioned  his  host 
to  attend  the  service,  and  seek  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  obtaining  an  answer  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  :  “  Whether  it  was  true  that  he 
had  invested  two  gentlemen  w’ith  the  epis¬ 
copal  character,  and  sent  them  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  over  to  America  ?”  After  the  sermon 
thj  question  was  duly  put,  and  the  fact 
admitted ;  but  unfortunately,  before  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  it  were  given,  the  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  Wesley’s  firiends  intimating 
that  it  w'as  time  for  him  to  depart.  Jones, 
therefore,  being  disappointed  in  knowing 
how  Wesley  had  satisfied  his  own  mind  in 
this  extraordinary  affair,  proceeded  to  in¬ 
vestigate  for  himself  the  soundness  of  the 
reasons  which  had  probably  led  to  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  step.  The  father  and  founder 
of  Methodism,  as  his  partisans  delight  to 
call  him,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
w'as  exjiedient,  for  the  preventing  of  confu¬ 
sion, — a  pretty  clear  admission,  as  Jones 
remarks,  that  he  supposed  confusion  was 
not  to  be  prevented  among  Christians  but 
by  retaining  the  order  of  bishops.  In  re- 
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ference  to  the  authority  by  which  Wesley  II 
sent  bishops  into  America,  he  makes  these 
judicious  observations 

“  There  are  but  two  possible  ways  of  put¬ 
ting  men  truly  into  the  ministry  :  the  one  by 
succession ;  the  other  by  immediate  revelation 
or  appointment  from  God  himself.  Paul  re¬ 
ceived  his  commission  to  preach,  not  of  man, 
nor  by  man,  but  of  God,  who  put  him  into 
the  ministry.  Other  ministers  of  the  gospel 
receive  their  commission  by  imposition  of 
hands  from  those  who  had  received  it  before. 
In  this  latter  way  of  such  succession,  no  man 
can  possibly  give  that  which  be  hath  not 
received.  Mr.  Wesley  being  himself  but  a 
presbyter,  could  no  more  make  a  bishop  than 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  can 
make  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
is  made  by  creation  from  the  king ;  the  less 
is  blessed  of  the  greater,  not  the  greater  of 
the  less.  And  as  this  could  not  be  done  by 
Mr.  Wesley  in  virtue  of  what  he  was,  it  must 
be  done  in  virtue  of  what  he  thought  himself 
to  be, — a  vicar-general  of  Heaven,  who  was 
above  all  human  rules,  and  could  give  a  com¬ 
mission  by  a  superior  right  vested  in  his  own 
person.  Ifheactedofhimself,  as  John  Wes¬ 
ley  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England, 
he  actkl  against  all  sense  and  order ;  and,  by 
taking  upon  himself  what  no  man  can  take, 
he  would  introduce  in  the  issue  more  con¬ 
fusion  than  he  would  prevent.  The  end  will 
never  be  prosperous  when  we  do  evil  that  good 
mag  come ;  and  if  it  does  not  please  God  to 
uphold  his  own  work  in  his  own  way,  no  man 
can  do  it  for  him.  He  may  seem  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  but  it  will  not  last ;  he  works  upon  a 
principle  the  tendency  of  which  is  not  to  edi¬ 
fication,  hut  to  dissolution.  If  Mr.  Wesley 
did  not  act  as  of  himself,  but  as  by  immedi¬ 
ate  revelation  from  God,'  and  by  the  primary 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ  in  liis  Church,  then 
he  was  an  enthusiast,  in  the  strictest  and 
fullest  sense  of  the  word;  and  any  other 
person,  or  any  hundred  persons,  might  act 
as  he  did,  if  they  could  think  of  tliemselves 
as  he  thought  of  himself.  But  all  such  con¬ 
fusion  was  foreseen  and  prevented  by  the 
rules  and  orders  of  a  Church  visibly  ap¬ 
pointed  and  visibly  continued.  When  any 
people,  whoever  they  are,  think  they  can  act 
with  God  against  the  rules  of  God,  they  are 
either  become  rationalists,  who  do  all  by 
human  authority,  and  deny  all  spiritual  com- 

•  TbU  ii  now  boldly  rlaimod  by  the  Mothudutii.  In  the 
Wwlejrsn  TraeUJor  Ike  Timet  U  U  italed,  ••  that  Wtt^yan 
MeUiadUm  la  In  lUelf  the  fruit  of  an  extraordinar}  vbita- 
tioa  sad  work  of  God.” 


munication  between  God  and  man;  or  en¬ 
thusiasts,  who  think  the  inspiration  or  spirit 
of  the  Qos])cl  has  set  them  above  the  forms 
I  of  the  Church ;  which  persuasion  terminates 
in  spiritual  republicanism.  In  the  Christian 
society  two  things  are  to  be  kept  up  witli  all 
I  diligence ;  these  are,  unity  and  piety.  The 
'  man  who  should  suppose  that  unity  without 
,  piety  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  him  to  heaven, 

!  would  be  under  a  great  mistake,  and  he  would 
I  be  justly  condemned  and  despised  for  it.  But 
i  is  not  he  who  supposes  that  piety  without 
;  unity  will  carry  him  to  heaven  under  as  great 
'  (and,  if  be  believes  tlie  a|)08tle,  as  dangerous) 
a  mistake?  (1  Cor.  xiii.)” 

Such  was  Jones’s  opinion  ofWesley’s  most 
extraordinary  assumption  of  episcojial  power. 
Of  Wesleyanism  itself  he  thus  speaks  in  terms 
almost  prophetic: — “  John  Wesley  was  a 
wonderful  man  in  his  way ;  his  labours  were 

abundant,  and  almost  incredible . but 

witli  all  this  he  raised  a  society  on  such  prin¬ 
ciples  as  cannot  preserve  its  unity,  and  tlience, 
in  effect,  its  existence.  I  now  understand, 
that  partly  from  the  loss  of  their  leader,  and 
partly  from  the  confusion  of  the  times,  they 
!  have  embraced  some  bad  opinions ;  in  con- 
!  sequence  of  which,  with  little  or  no  relation 
j  to  the  Church,  they  wnll  not  much  longer  be 
I  distinguished  from  other  dissenters,  and  may 
I  in  time  be  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  tliem.  , . , 
I  If  the  Methodists  would  keep  what  they  Itave 
got,  and  prevent  their  own  ruin,  they  muit 
j  do  as  Mr,  Wesley  did — they  must  preserve 
■  some  relation  to  the  Church."’ 

I  At  the  period  under  consideration  it  ii 
i  well  known  that  tlie  Scotch  Church  waa 
I  uneatablished,  that  is,  was  stript  of  its  cn- 
j  dowments ;  the  bishops  and  clergy  aUo 
,  being  driven  from  their  benefices,  and  fnr- 
:  bidden  to  exercise  their  ministerial  functions 
except  under  severe  restrictions,  because 
they  could  not  conscientiously  swear  alle¬ 
giance  to  him  who  succeeded  James  II.  on 
the  throne  of  England.  No  sooner,  how¬ 
ever,  was  Uie  last  descendant  of  James  — 
who  they  believed  had  a  right  to  tlie  English 
crown — dead,  than  the  bishops  and  clergy 
acknowledged  the  reigning  sovereign,  George 
III.,  and  inserted  his  name  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church.  As  the  cause,  therefore,  for  the 
enactment  of  the  penal  statutes  had  ceased, 
it  w’as  thought  to  be  only  just  that  they  should 
be  re|)ealed ;  and  with  a  view  of  promoting 
this  measure  several  of  the  Scottish  bishops 
were  sent  into  England  (1789).  With  one 
‘  Lifi*  of  llomr,  p.  150, 
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of  these  persecuted  prelates,  Dr.  Abemethy 
Drummond,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Jones  had 
long  corresponded ;  and  was  therefore,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  higher  considerations,  likely  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  mission.  He  also  en¬ 
listed  Dr.  Horne,  then  dean  of  Canterbury, 
in  their  favour ;  but  all  efforts,  owing  to  Lord 
Thurlow’s  opposition,  towards  the  repeal  of 
the  iniquitous  acts  were  at  that  time  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  Scotch  prelates  returned 
home.  When  Horne  was  advanced  to  the 
episcopate,  he  again  exerted  himself  in  the 
matter ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  his 
labours.  The  statutes  were  repealed  a  month 
or  two  after  the  bishop’s  death.  It  was  Bi¬ 
shop  Home  who  passed  an  culogium  upon 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  Lord  King  is  said  to  have  bestowed 
upon  Bishop  Wilson's  diocese.  When  walk¬ 
ing  with  Jones  one  day  upon  one  of  the  hills 
near  Canterbury,  he  observed,  in  allusion  to 
the  Scotch  jietition  on  which  they  were  con¬ 
versing,  that  from  the  present  circumstances 
of  its  primitive  orthodoxy,  piety,  (loverty, 
and  depressed  state,  he  had  such  an  opinion 
of  this  Church  as  to  think,  that  if  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  were  upon  earth,  and 
it  were  put  to  his  choice  with  what  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Christians  he  would  communicate, 
the  preference  would  prolwbly  be  given  to 
the  episcopalians  of  Scotland,  as  most  like 
to  the  people  he  had  been  used  to. 

There  is  another  incident  connected  with 
this  question,  the  quotation  of  which  may 
be  useful  at  the  present  time.  A  clergyman 
of  Scotland,  Jones  tells  us,  who  bod  received 
English  ordination,  applied  to  Home,  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  considered  as  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  some  English  bishop ;  that  is,  to  be,  in 
effect,  as  he  remarks,  independent  of  the 
biahops  of  Scotland  in  their  own  country. 
He  gave  no  countenance  to  the  pro])08^, 
and  advised  the  {icrson  who  made  it  quietly 
to  acknowledge  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  he  lived,  who,  he  knew,  would  be 
nady  to  receive  him  into  communion. 

But  these  friendly  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  bishop  and  his  chaplain,  and  their 
common  efforts  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  Church,  were  not  of  very  long  continu¬ 
ance.  Before  Horne’s  consecration,  prema¬ 
ture  age  ap])cared  to  be  fast  coming  upon 
bim ;  and  when  Jones  attended  him  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  it  was  a  sincere  affliction  to  liim  to 
we  how  his  limbs  liegan  to  fail.  Of  this  the 
bishop  liimsclf  was  conscious ;  and  he  ob¬ 


served  to  his  friend  one  day,  as  they  were 
ascending  the  large  flight  of  steps  by  which 
the  palace  is  entered :  "  Alas !  I  am  eome 
to  these  steps  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  can 
neither  go  up  them  nor  dow’n  them  with 
safety.”  In  the  hope  of  strengthening  him, 
Jones  advised  early  rising  and  a  walk  in  the 
garden;  in  allusion  to  which  the  bishop  would 
often  observe,  “  Mr.  William,” — for  so  he 
had  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  call 
him, — "  I  have  heard  you  say  that  the  air 
of  the  morning  is  a  dram  to  the  mind :  I  will 
rise  to-morrow  and  take  a  dram."  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  healthy  exercise  was  not  so 
beneficial  as  was  expected ;  and  the  bishop 
was  advised  to  try  the  waters  of  Bath,  from 
wliich  he  had  received  considerable  benefit 
the  year  before.  This  was  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1791,  at  which  time  Jones  left 
Norwich,  that  his  fiiend  might  prepare  for 
his  journey.  At  his  departure  the  bishop 
carried  him  in  his  coach  about  ten  miles  on 
the  road ;  and  during  the  drive  he  conversed 
much  upon  the  subject  of  the  primary  charge 
which  he  was  then  preparing.  I'his  conver¬ 
sation  was  the  last  that  these  devoted  friends 
enjoyed  together ;  for  while  the  bishop  was 
travelling  to  Bath,  he  suffered  a  pai^ytic 
attack ;  and  though  he  afterwards  recovered 
from  its  effects  so  far  as  to  induce  some  hopes 
of  amendment,  on  the  strength  of  which  Jones 
set  off  to  visit  him  at  Bath,  these  hopes  were 
soon  broken.  On  arriving  in  London,  he 
was  greeted  with  the  sad  intelligence  that 
the  bishop  had  had  a  relapse,  and  was  not 
expected  to  live  many  days.  The  following 
])08t  brought  an  account  of  his  death.  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  January,  1792;  and  in 
the  epitaph  written  by  Jones  he  is  described 
08  one  in  whose  character,  depth  of  learning, 
brightness  of  imagination,  sanctity  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  sweetness  of  temper,  w’ere  united 
beyond  the  usual  lot  of  mortality.  With  his 
discourses  from  the  pulpit,  his  hearers,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  university,  the  city,  or  the  coun- 
try-iiarish,  were  edified  and  delighted.  His 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  will  continue  to  be 
a  companion  to  the  closet  till  the  devotion  of 
earth  shall  end  in  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven. 

Doubtless  this  dissolution  of  the  sacred 
friendship  which  had  so  long  existed  between 
these  exeellent  men — “  a  friendship  made  up 
of  religious  prineiples,  which  increased  daily 
by  a  similitude  of  inelinations  and  the  same 
recreations  and  studies ;  a  friendship  ce- 
I  mented  in  youth  in  an  university,  free  from 
I  selfish  ends,  'which  the  friendships  of  age 
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usually  are”' — must  have  been  keenly  felt 
by  the  survivor.  Still  the  public  calamities 
of  the  times  were  such  as  almost  to  sink  the 
consideration  of  private  sorrows.  The  flames 
of  sedition,  irreligion,  and  blasphemy,  which 
had  raged  so  fiercely  in  America,  had  now 
extended  to  France,  and  kindled  a  conflagra* 
6on  which  threatened  the  moral  and  jralitical 
destruction  of  Euro|)C  —  a  fatal  jx:riod,  as 
Jones  himself  describes  it,  when  French  in¬ 
fidelity,  with  all  the  enthusiastic  fury  of  fa¬ 
naticism,  which  it  had  affected  to  abhor,  rose 
up  to  destroy  all  regal  authority,  to  extirpate 
all  religion,  to  silence  with  the  halter  or  the 
axe  all  that  w’ere  not  w'ith  them ;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  success  at  home,  under¬ 
took  to  shake  and  dissolve,  if  possible,  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  revolution 
in  France  had  soon  partisans  in  England, 
wild,  through  the  agency  of  the  press,  pro¬ 
pagated  the  most  revolting  treason  and  infi¬ 
delity.  The  writings  of  Hume,  only  recently 
dead,  of  Tom  Paine,  Priestley,  Locke,  and  j 
other  revolutionary  incendiaries,  were  dis-  ' 
seminated  far  and  near ;  while  the  principles  | 
which  these  works  inculcated  were  kept  idive  ■ 
and  made  popular  in  the  pages  of  magazines,  I 
newspapers,  and  other  periodicals.  Here  was 
the  most  alarming  feature  of  the  times.  So 
long  as  the  people  were  corrupted  by  a  lite¬ 
rature  suited  to  their  comprehension,  taste, 
and  expenditure,  tlie  circulation  of  more 
learned  and  argumentative  treatises  could 
not  reach  the  evil.  This  no  man  better  1 
understood  than  Jones,  nor  was  any  better 
qualified  to  invent  and  apply  a  remedy.  He  ; 
was  not  long  in  starting  A  proposal  for  the  | 
reformation  of  principles  by  means  of  a  sound  j 
popular  literature.  In  the  first  prospectus, 
written  by  Jones,  of  this  excellent  design,  I 
he  describes  the  plan  tliat  should  be  pursued  ^ 
by  it.  “  If  it  be  asked.  What  is  to  be  done  r  j 
— we  have  an  answer  ready,  while  we  observe  i 
what  the  adversary  b  doing.  If  false  ac-  ! 
counts  are  pven  of  autliors  and  their  works, ! 
to  deceive  the  public,  let  a  true  account  be  i 
given,  to  undeceive  them,  if  some  old  books  ' 
are  republished  in  a  spurious  form,  to  Mis¬ 
lead  the  readers  of  them,  let  other  good  and  ' 
useful  pieces  be  either  re])ubli8hed  or  brought ! 
out  to  light ;  and  let  students  in  divinity  be 
furnished  at  a  cheap  rate  with  such  compila¬ 
tions  as  they  may  read  without  danger  to 
their  principles.  Little  chea])  pamphlets 
might  also  be  disjrersed  among  the  common  , 
people :  and  such  might  be  found  as  would 
>  Walton'i  Life  of  Hooker,  p.  399.  ed.  Zouch,  toL  ii.  ^ 


be  of  great  effect,  though  little  knowm.”  A 
few  months  later  he  sent  forth  a  sequel  to  the 
former  proposal,  from  which  we  learn,  that 
some  gentlemen,  seeing  how  many  ill-af¬ 
fected  and  seditious  associations  w’ere  formed 
and  forming  amongst  them,  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  religion,  learning,  and  good  manners, 
had  resolved,  to  the  utmost  of  their  grower, 
to  take  such  measures,  in  a  literary  way  only, 
as  should  be  thought  most  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  our  religion,  government,  and 
laws. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  this  excellent  plan 
“  they  judged  it  necessary,  in  tire  first  place, 
to  provide  that  a  just  and  impartial  account 
be  given  of  all  considerable  works  in  divinity, 
literature,  and  politics ;  with  a  faithful  his- 
tory  of  facts  and  occurrences  in  Europe,  as 
well  literary  as  civil,  military  and  political. 
For  the  compiling  of  which,  under  the  form 
of  a  periodic^  review,  gentlemen  of  the  first 
character  have  offered  their  services,  with 
no  other  view  but  of  acting  faithfully  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country.  They  judge  it  an¬ 
other  necessary’  measure,  to  publish  and  dis¬ 
perse  works  of  such  good  principles  as  may 
enlighten  those  who  arc  uninformed,  or  rec- 
tify  those  who  have  been  falsely  taught ;  and 
of  such  excellence  as  may  deservedly  engage 
their  attention.”  The  periodical  review  then 
about  to  be  started  was  the  British  Critic;^ 
a  publication  which,  from  its  commencement, 
has  ably  advocated  the  cause  of  religion  and 
loyalty,  and  has  done  more  to  give  a  right 
tone  to  the  mind  of  England  than  any  o^er 
of  our  jreriodicals.  Jones,  however,  never 
wrote  in  its  pages :  several  treatises  were  at 
this  time  selected  by  him,  and  published  in 
a  work  known  by  the  name  of  the  Scholar 
armed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Times. 

Besides  endeavouring  to  create  a  sound 
i  literature  for  the  better  informed  classes, 
I  Jones  sent  forth  several  excellent  popular 
I  treatises,  in  which  the  fallacies  of  political 
!  and  religious  empiricism  are  thoroughly  ex- 
I  posed.  The  subjects  chosen,^  as  well  as  the 
:  method  of  illustrating  them,  are  admirably 
I  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  and  convince 
'  the  judgment  of  the  low’cr  and  middle  classes. 

>  Tlie  Gr-t  nunilicr  apjicaroil  in  May  1793.  It  «ti  tbn 
a  monthly  (HTiodical. 

*  StH-  “  Kviiolutiuni  uf  Common  Sense  about  Commoo 
Ki({lits.”  by  Thomas  Bull;  “(Inc  pennyworth  of  Truth 
from  Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  John “  One  Penny- 
worth  more,  or  a  Second  Isjtter,  Ste. “  A  Letter  to  John 
Bull.  Kmi.  from  his  Second  Cousin  Thomas  Bull “  Father 
I  of  the  Hats  to  the  associated  Friends  of  Liberty  at  the 
Feather’s  Tavern  “  The  Learning  of  the  Beasts,  a  fable 
I  for  the  sear  179.^;”  “The  Mural  Character  of  tlieMon- 
I  key.'’-.Works,  vol.  vi. 
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It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing  more 
happy  in  idea  or  execution  than  the  Small 
Whole4ength  of  Dr.  Priestley.  This  noto- 
riotis  heretic  had  long  been  the  object  of 
Jones’s  just  indignation ;  and  when,  several 
years  before,  his  friend  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
wrote  to  ask  his  assistance  in  replying  to  an 
attack  made  by  Priestley  against  one  of  Dr. 
Home’s  sermons,  he  gladly  acceded  to  the 
request.  But  now  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurred  of  thoroughly  exposing  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  his  princi])Ies,  his  ignorance,  and 
his  presumption.  In  some  popular  riots 
which  had  lately  taken  place  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  where  the  heretical  teacher  resided, 
his  house  had  been  attacked,  and  his  furni¬ 
ture,  books,  and  manuscripts  destroyed. 
I'he  matter  was  brought  before  the  War¬ 
wickshire  assizes,  and  he  obtained  a  verdict  of 
2000/.  damages,  a  sum,  however,  which  gave 
little  satisfaction,  as  Priestley  maintained 
his  manuscripts  to  be  invaluable.  Jones 
had  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  to  let 
the  opportunity  pass  of  shewing  the  real 
1  value  of  Priestley’s  writings.  Having,  there- 
I  fore,  as  he  remarks  in  a  vein  of  keen  irony, 
some  acquaintance  with  the  doctor’s  publi¬ 
cations,  he  sat  down  to  a  sketch  of  his  whole- 
length  ;  which  being  verified  by  proper  au- 
thorities,  may  be  considered  as  a  piece  taken 
from  the  life.  He  professed  to  have  em¬ 
ployed  some  iiains  to  make  the  drawing 
correct,  and  he  ho])e8  the  colours  will  stand : 
that  if  the  doctor’s  writings  should  hereafter 
be  scarce  (as  it  is  conjectured  they  will  be), 
people  may  know  what  he  was.  This  de¬ 
sign  was  fully  accomplished,  'i’he  profound 
nonsense  of  his  style,  his  revolutionary  prin¬ 
ciples,  his  coarse  inhuman  feelings,  his  false 
logic,  his  creed  a  medley  of  Socinianism  and 
deism,  his  philosophy,  which  maintained  the 
materiality  of  the  soul  and  inculcated  a 
moral  necessity,  bis  general  character,  defi¬ 
cient  alike  in  learning  and  probity ;  all  are 
indeed  sketched  to  the  life  in  colours  that 
will  stand. 

Even  to  an  ordinary  observer  the  aspect 
of  the  times  in  which  these  writings  ap¬ 
peared  had  much  in  it  to  depress  and  darm  ; 
but  to  a  man  like  Jones,  who  looked  below 
the  surface  of  things,  it  occasioned  those 
emotions  of  deep  despondency  which  nt  times 
prompted  the  desire  of  leaving  a  w’orld  the 
scene  of  so  much  sin  and  sorrow.  At  least 
I  such  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  his  feel- 
i  ings  from  the  melancholy  strains  of  an  ele- 
j  gnnt  monastic  ode,  which  he  at  tliis  time 


wrote,  and  forwarded  to  the  son  of  his  old 
and  tried  friend  Dr.  Glasse.’  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  while  seated  in  some  sequestered  nook. 

Solituilo  quam  dilecta  I 
nine  in  coelum  via  recta. 

I’rocul  est  insanitatia 
Et  theatrum  vanitatis. 

Plebs  Hi  Hcvit,  bic  sedebo, 

Et  quB  supra  sunt  ridebo, 

Mecum  angeli  cantabunt, 

Coeli  Dominum  laudabunt. 

()  si  semper  sic  sederem, 

Mundi  turban  ncc  viderem ! 

Me  dum  tollunt  angelorum 
Grex  ad  paradisi  eburum, 

Et,  ut  sanctus  eremita, 

Dulci  requiescam  vita. 

Hail,  solitude,  how  sweet  thy  shade. 

For  holy  contemplation  maefe ! 

Far  from  the  world,  no  more  1  see 
I'hat  stage  of  sin  and  vanity. 

While  nations  rage,  my  ravish’d  sight 
1  lift  to  realms  of  peace  and  light. 

And  hear  celestial  voices  sing 
The  praise  of  their  immortal  King. 

Here  would  I  sit,  to  peace  consign'd. 

And  leave  a  troubled  world  behind, 

Till  angels  waft  me  hence,  to  rest 
In  paradise  among  the  blest ; 

With  hermits  there  to  taste  of  bliss. 

Who  walk’d  with  God  in  shades  like  this. 

The  excellent  man  to  whom  this  touch¬ 
ing  plaint  was  sent  knew  too  well  the  value 
of  his  friend’s  services,  in  at  least  ameliorat¬ 
ing  the  evils  he  deplored,  to  encourage  him 
in  his  despondency ;  so  he  forwarded  by  re¬ 
turn  of  post  the  following  animating  reply : — 

lieu,  qnam  debilcs  querelas! 

Tune  gerais,  tune  anhelas  t 
Tune,  miles  Christianus, 

Detrahas  invictas  manus, 

ASmulusquc  roonachorum 
Oblivisceris  labomm  ! 

Estne  tempus  dormitandi, 

Otiumque  efflagitandi, 

Hostium  dum  turmB  ingenu's 
Improbe  superbientes, 

Acriter  fldcles  premunt, 

Signa  tollunt,  clamant,  fremunt  7 
Non  fee  svlvas,  skd  per  castea. 

Nobis  iteb  est  ad  astka. 

Te,  supremus  Dux  salutis 
(Vestitus  cruore  imbiitis),* 

Advocat  commilitionem ; 

Prsbet  Spiritds  mucroncm.^ 

Et  post  pugnam  (quam  pugnorc 
Turpe  et  foedum  r(>cuHare), 

Brevem  piimam,  licet  duram, 

Monstrat  gloriam  futuram. 

Ala.s,  in  what  inglorious  strains 
Mf  once  heroic  friend  complains! 

Wilt  thou,  a  gallant  veteran,  yield. 

And,  still  unconquer’d,  quit  the  Held  7 
Enamour’d  of  monastic  ease. 

Say,  dust  thou  pant  for  shades  like  these  7 
,  Is  It  a  time  to  seek  repose, 

I  When  all  around  insulting  foe's — 

A  furious,  rash,  impetuous  throng. 

Eager  fur  eombat — rush  along, 

■  He  was  one  of  Jones's  eollege  friends,  then  a  student 
of  Christ  Church.  “  The  world  (says  the  biographer  of  Bi¬ 
shop  Home)  need  not  be  told  what  Ur.  Glasse  has  been 
doing  since  he  left  the  university,  as  a  divine,  as  a  magi¬ 
strate,  and  as  a  teacher  and  tutor  of  the  first  eminence.” 
He  also  speaks  of  his  sun  as  one  whoso  learning,  abilities, 
and  good  principles  had  already  entitled  him  to  the  thanks 
of  his  cuuutrv,  and  would  secure  his  fame  with  posterity, 
lie  translated  into  Greek  iambics  Ma'On’s  CaraclacMt  aiid 
Milton’s  SamsoH  Atfonitltt. 

*  Apoc.  xix.  13 ;  Isai.  IxUi.  1,  it,  3.  ’  Eph.  vi.  16. 
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Their  bannerii  raise  with  hideout  07, 

And  truth,  and  God  himself,  defy  t 
Not  through  the  sUenee  of  the  groves, 

Which  pensive  meditation  lores  ; 

Butthrm^  fierce  conflicts  and  alarms, 

The  din  ul  war,  the  clang  of%rms. 

And  all  the  terrors  of  the  fight. 

The  Christian  seeks  the  realms  of  light. 

Foremost  amid  the  ensanguin’d  flouil 
(His  sacred  vestments  dipp'd  In  blond). 

On  thee  thy  Saviour  casts  his  eyes ; 

“  My  fellow-soidier,  hail  I”  he  cries. 

Consign’d  to  thee  by  his  command. 

The  sword  of  truth  adums  thv  hand ; 

He  bids  thee  wield  it  on  the  plain. 

Bids  thee  his  own  great  cause  maintain ; 

And,  after  one  laborious  day. 

To  endless  glory  points  the  way. 

This  spirited  strain  no  doubt  infused  fresh 
vigour  into  the  “  gallant  veteran”  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  In  the  following  year  he 
again  came  forward  with  two  treatises  in 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj',  one 
of  which  he  dedicated  to  Bishop  Horsley. 
He  also  prepared  several  new  editions  of  his 
former  works,  and  in  the  year  1795  completed 
his  life  of  his  dear  and  lamented  friend  Bi¬ 
shop  Home,  a  work  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged  since  that  prelate’s  deatli,  and  which 
he  executed  with  singular  fairness  and  abi¬ 
lity.  It  was  dedicated  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Ste%’en8,  the  bishop’s  cousin,  a  gentleman 
who,  though  originally  a  humble  London 
tradesman,  was  so  distinguished  for  his  love 
of  literature,  his  modesty,  his  good  sense, 
his  truly  Christian  life,  and  reverent  observ’- 
ance  of  the  Church’s  laws  and  ordinances, 
having  been  accustomed  for  eighteen  years  of 
his  life  to  worship  God  in  public  daily, — that 
he  became  the  friend  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  divines  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Among  the  rest  was  Jones,  whose  works, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  short  biographical 
sketch,  he  collected  and  published  after  his 
death.' 

lliis,  with  the  exception  of  a  Letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Ckarch  of  England,  was  proba¬ 
bly  Jones’s  last  publication.  The  letter  was 
published  (1798)  under  the  signature  of  "  A 
friend  and  servant  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  but  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the 
production  soon  discovered  its  author,  and 
ample  justice  M’as  done  to  its  merits  in  one 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  whole 
letter,  which  was  intended  to  point  out  the 
prevailing  jxipular  evils,  is  sadly  applica¬ 
ble  to  our  own  times.  In  speaking  of 
schism,  he  observes,  "  it  has  been  a  great 
misfortune  of  later  times  that  we  have  been 
partakers  in  other  men’s  sins,  by  making 

■  Ch*e  Memoir*  of  William  Steven*,  Eaq.  He  aarWved 
Jone*  about  *ix  y  ear*.  Though  an  excellent  man,  be  can 
•careely  be  called  **  the  liaak  Walton  of  bUday.” 


too  light  of  the  offence  and  danger  of 
'  schism.  What  self-interest  denominates  li¬ 
berality  and  charity  is  really  nothing  but  in- 
difference  or  ignorance. . . .  'I'hose  who  have 
dared  to  argue  of  late  years  as  Christians 
did  of  old,  have  been  branded  with  the  name 
of  high  Churchmen,  and  very  deservedly ;  for 
we  know  of  no  other  true  Churchoien ;  but 
,  faction  seeking  rest  for  itself,  can  find  none 
but  by  inventing  names  and  distinctions, 
which  have  no  sense  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Christian;  they  are  all  of  the  world,  and 
calculated  to  serve  some  carnal  purpose.” 
I  In  another  passage,  where  speaking  of  the 
.  danger  of  relying  on  human  authority,  be 
i  justly  points  out  the  evil  tendency  of  Locke’s 
writings,  whose  W’ork  on  the  Human  Un¬ 
derstanding  Bishop  Warburton  had  recently 
recommended  to  students  in  theology. 
,  “  When  1  speak  of  Mr.  Locke,”  he  observes, 
”  I  speak  not  of  the  man,  but  of  his  prin- 
:  ciples.  God  will  measure  no  man  by  his 
'  powers,  but  by  his  application  of  them. 
'  We  must  allow  that  he  was  a  man  of  un¬ 
common  talents,  and  wise  in  his  generation  1 
but  so  much  the  worse  if  his  foundations 
were  false,  and  his  schemes  dangerous.  We 
must  allow  that  the  world  is  gone  after  him : 
worse  still,  for  they  are  a  large  body  ;  and 
if  they  are  out  of  the  way,  great  must  be  the 
power  to  fetch  them  back  again.  We  may 
add,  which  is  worst  of  all,  that  he  was  the 
oracle  to  those  who  began  and  conducted 
.  the  American  rebellion,  which  led  to  the 
,  French  revolution,  which  will  lead,  if  God 
(lermit,  to  the  total  overthrow  of  religion 
I  and  government  in  this  kingdom,  perhaps 
in  the  whole  Christian  world;  and  all  this 
from  Mr.  Locke,  the  prime  favourite  and 
grand  instrument  with  that  mischievous  in- 
.  fidel  V’oltaire ;  who  knew  what  he  was  about 
.  when  he  came  foiward  to  destroy  Christi- 
I  unity,  as  he  had  threatened,  with  Mr.  Locke 
I  in  his  hand ;  and  it  has  answered  his  pur¬ 
pose  :  after  which  let  any  person  judge, 
I  whether  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Locke  will 
prepare  any  young  man  for  preaching  the 
'  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.”  He  condudes 
:  this  letter  with  a  few  remarks  relating  to 
i  himself,  and  the  motives  which  had  influ- 
I  enced  his  previous  life. 

"  I  learned  very  early  in  life,”  he  remarkf, 

;  “  that  if  any  one  would  go  through  the  world 
I  with  peace  to  his  mind  and  advantage  to 
his  fortune,  he  must  hear  and  see,  and  say 
nothing ;  but  I  learned  afterwards  that  the 
truth  of  God  ia  worth  all  the  world ;  and  ia 
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this  persuasion,  as  I  have  long  lived,  so  now 
I  hope  to  die,  leaving  behind  me  this  paper, 
as  a  witness  that  there  was  one  man  of  little 
note,  and  of  no  ambition,  who  having  his 
eyes  opened  to  see  some  great  errors  of  the 
time,  with  the  power  they  have  obtained 
over  the  judgments  of  learned  men,  and 
knowing  their  tendency  to  alienate  us  fur¬ 
ther  from  God,  and  involve  us  in  that  total 
corruption  which  must  bring  down  divine 
judgment  upon  us,  could  not  refrain  from 
warning  his  brethren  that  they  consider  in 
time  (if  time  be  still  left  to  us),  how  far,  and 
in  what  respect,  they  are  de])arted  from  the 
faith  and  truth  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
it  was  at  the  Reformation ;  how  far  they 
have  been  seduced  by  novel  schemes,  which 
have  no  foundations  but  in  men’s  heads; 
how  far  they  have  been  carried  down  the 
stream  by  the  current  opinions  of  the  times, 
and  the  influence  of  fashion,  wliich  few 
minds  are  able  to  withstand.” 

Coincident  with  the  appearance  of  this 
letter,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  be¬ 
stowed  a  gratifying,  though  not  very  sub¬ 
stantial,  mark  of  his  esteem,  by  presenting 
the  venerable  author  w’ith  the  sinecure  rec¬ 
tory  of  Holinglmume,  Kent.  On  going  to 
be  inducted,  he  visited  a  relative  of  Bishop 
Horne,  who  was  rector  of  a  neighbouring 
parish,  'lliere  he  also  met  with  another  old 
college-friend.  Dr.  Fairfax,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  many  years.  ITie  interview 
was  a  somewliat  melancholy  one.  Wlien 
last  they  had  met,  they  were  both  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood  :  now  they  were  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  and  had  arrived  at  that  goid 
beyond  which  life  is  but  labour  and  sorrow. 
Nevertheless  they  indulged  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  more  frequently  in  future,  especially 
as  a  contemplated  tunnel  under  the  Thames 
would  increase  the  facility  of  communication 
between  Kenti  and  Essex,  'llicy  therefore 
pleased  themselves  with  the  prosiiect  of  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  this  singular  contrivance, 
and  of  meeting  at  Gravesend.  A  friend  who 
was  present  remarked,  with  more  wit  than 
feeling,  that  tlieir  next  meeting  would  in  all 
probability  be  at  grave  s-end.  And  so  it  was. 
They  died  shortly  afterwards,  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other. 

The  health  of  Jones  had  long  given  no 
uncertain  symptoms  of  decline  ;  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  age  were  visibly  marked  in  increas¬ 
ing  bodily  infirmities.  'This  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  his  constitution  was  never 
tobust;  indeed,  he  himself  says  **  that  be 


was  always  obliged  to  live  by  rule,  and  was 
hitherto  sdive  beyond  hope.”’  Besides,  a  se¬ 
vere  domestic  affliction,  in  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  did  the  work  of  many  years  upon  him. 
For  though  little  has  been  said  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  the  memoir  of  the  domestic 
life  of  Jones,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  he 
was  indifferent  either  to  its  blessings  or  ob¬ 
ligations.  “  The  estate  of  matrimony,”  to 
use  his  own  words,  “  is  wise,  and  holy,  and 
honourable ;  and  if  it  proves  to  be  what  God 
designed  it  always  should  be,  it  is  the  most 
happy  in  the  world.  It  was  the  state  of 
man  in  the  time  of  his  innocency ;  and  even 
now  innocency  is  gone,  it  is  a  relief  under 
all  the  cares  of  life :  poverty  and  labour  are 
more  tolerable;  sickness  is  less  afflicting; 
disappointments  are  diminished ;  and  bless¬ 
ings  are  increased.  ...  It  is  certain  that  from 
a  common  relation  to  a  family  of  children  a 
friendship  arises  out  of  matrimony,  such  as 
the  world  can  never  produce  from  any  other 
relation  in  life ;  and  as  friendship  is  one  of 
the  first  of  blessings,  so  far  as  paradise  can 
be  recovered  by  us  in  this  state  of  mortality, 
it  must  be  found  here  or  nowhere.”*  Hold¬ 
ing  these  sentiments,  it  will  readily  be  ima¬ 
gined  how  keenly  he  felt  the  dissolution  of 
a  relation  in  life  which  he  rightly  associates 
with  the  first  of  blessings.  Sorrow,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  sacred  thing;  and  one  shrinks  from 
giving  any  thing  like  a  description  of  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  others  :  Jones,  therefore,  shall  give 
his  own  account  of  this  sad  bereavement,  and 
of  his  feelings  consequent  upon  it.  In  a 
letter,  breathing  the  deepest  sorrow,  chast¬ 
ened  by  the  most  pious  resignation,  addressed 
to  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Glasse,  he  thus  dis¬ 
embosoms  himself : — 

"  My  dear  friend, — Though  I  am  in  a  very 
low  and  sorrowful  state,  from  the  pressure 
of  a  troublesome  memory  ujran  a  broken 
heart,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  expressions 
of  your  kind  consolatory  letter;  for  which 
I  heartily  thank  you,  and  i)ray  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  it  may  remain  with  me.  The  pro¬ 
spect  which  has  been  before  me  for  several 
weeks  j)ast  has  kept  my  mind  (too  weak  and 
soft  upon  all  tender  occasions)  under  conti¬ 
nual  and,  as  I  feared,  insupportable  agita¬ 
tion  ;  till,  after  a  painful  struggle,  no  relief 
could  be  found  but  by  bowing  my  head  with 
silent  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  which 
came  to  pass  but  a  few  days  before  the  fatal 

>  S**c  Letters  to  his  Pupil.-,— on  Tempcranco. 

•  Hoc  sormon  on  the  Vh  unU  Mmic  itf  tkt  ff'vrlJ,  rol,  iv, 
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stroke.  I  have  found  it  pleasant  in  time 
past  to  do  the  work  of  God ;  to  demonstrate 
his  wisdom,  and  to  defend  his  truth,  to  the 
hazard  of  my  quiet  and  my  reputation ;  but, 

O  my  dear  friend,  I  never  knew  till  now 
what  it  was  to  suffer  the  will  of  God ;  al> 
though  my  life  has  never  been  long  free 
from  great  trials  and  troubles.  Neither  was 
I  sensible  of  the  evil  of  Adam’s  transgres¬ 
sion,  till  it  took  effect  upon  the  life  of  my 
blessed  companion,  of  whom  neither  I  nor 
the  world  was  worthy. 

"  If  I  could  judge  of  this  case  as  an  indif- , 
ferent  person,  1  should  sec  great  reason  to  : 
give  thanks  and  glory  to  G^  for  his  mer¬ 
cies.  We  had  every  preparatory  comfort, 
and  death  at  last  came  in  such  a  form  as  i 
to  seem  disarmed  of  his  sting.  A  Christian 
clergyman  of  this  neighbourhood,  who  is  my 
good  friend,  administered  the  communion  to 
her  in  her  bedchamber  while  she  was  well 
enough  to  kneel  by  the  side  of  him ;  and 
he  declared  to  me  afterwards,  that  he  was 
charmed  and  edified  by  the  sight ;  for  that 
the  peace  of  heaven  was  visible  in  her  coun-  ' 
tenance.  1  saw’  the  same  ;  and  I  would  have 
given  my  life  if  that  look  could  have  been 
taken  and  preserved — it  would  have  been  a 
sermon  to  the  end  of  the  world.  On  the  ' 
last  evening  she  sat  with  me  in  the  parlour  , 
where  I  am  now  writing,  and  I  read  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  day  to  her  as  usual,  in  the  first 
of  which  there  was  this  remarkable  passage  : 

‘  And  the  time  drew’  nigh  that  Israel  must 
die.’  Of  this  I  felt  the  effects,  but  made  no 
remarks.  On  her  last  morning,  we  expected 
her  below  stairs ;  but,  at  eleven  o’clock,  as  j 
I  W’as  going  to  church  to  join  with  the  con-  i 
gregation  in  praying  for  her,  an  alarming 
drow’siness  had  seized  u]K)n  her,  and  she 
seemed  as  a  person  literally  falling  asleep,  ; 
till,  at  the  point  of  noon,  it  appeared  that ' 
she  was  gone  :  but  the  ai’ticle  of  her  dying 
could  not  be  distinguished;  it  was  more  like 
a  translation. 

“  I  have  reason  to  remember,  W’ith  great 
thankfulness,  that  her  life  was  presen-ed  a 
year  longer  than  I  expected ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  1  had  the  blessing  of  her  attend-  i 
ance  to  help  and  eomfort  me  under  a  tedious 
illness  of  the  last  summer,  under  which  1 
should  probably  have  sunk  if  she  had  been 
taken  away  sooner.  It  so  pleased  God  that 
when  she  grew  w’orse  1  became  better,  and 
able  to  attend  her  with  all  the  zeal  and  ten¬ 
derness  affection  could  inspire.  But  how  i 
different  were  our  services !  She,  though  , 


with  the  weakness  of  a  woman,  and  in  her 
seventy-fifth  year,  had  the  fortitude  of  a 
man,  I  mean  a  Christian — and  all  her  con¬ 
versation  tended  to  lessen  the  evils  of  life, 
while  it  inspired  hope  and  patience  under 
them.  The  support  which  she  administered 
W’as  of  such  a  sort  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  an  angel;  while  I,  when  my 
turn  came,  w’as  too  much  overwhelmed  with 
the  affliction  of  a  weak  mortal.  My  loss 
comprehends  every  thing  that  was  most  va¬ 
luable  to  me  upon  earth.  I  have  lost  the 
manager,  whose  vigilant  attention  to  my 
worldly  affairs,  and  exact  method  in  order- 
ing  my  family,  preserved  my  mind  at  liberty 
to  pursue  my  studies  without  loss  of  time  or 
distraction  of  thought.  I  have  lost  my  al¬ 
moner,  w’ho  knew  and  understood  the  wants 
of  the  poor  Iretter  than  I  did ;  and  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  supply  them  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  I  have  lost  my  counsellor,  who 
generally  knew’  w’hat  w’as  l^st  to  be  done  in 
difficult  cases,  and  to  whom  I  alw’ays  found 
it  of  some  advantage  to  submit  my  compo¬ 
sitions  :  and  whose  mind  being  little  dis¬ 
turbed  with  passions,  was  always  inclined’ 
to  peaceable  and  Christian  measures.  I  have 
lost  my  example,  who  always  observed  a 
strict  method  of  daily  devotion,  from  w’hich 
nothing  could  divert  her,  and  w’hose  patience 
under  every’  kind  of  trial  seemed  invincible. 

She  was  blessed  w’ith  the  rare  gift  of  an 
equal,  cheerful  temper,  and  preserved  it  un¬ 
der  a  long  course  of  ill-he^th,  I  may  say, 
for  forty  years.  To  have  reached  her  age 
W’oidd  to  her  have  been  impossible,  without 
that  quiet,  humble  spirit  which  never  ad¬ 
mitted  of  murmuring  or  complaining,  either 
in  herself  or  others ;  and  patient,  quiet  suf¬ 
ferers  were  the  favourite  objects  of  her  pri¬ 
vate  charities.  It  might  be  of  use  to  some 
good  peojde,  to  know  that  she  formed  her 
muid  after  the  rules  of  the  excellent  Bishop  j 
Taylor,  in  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying — an  | 

author  of  whom  she  w’as  a  great  admirer,  in  | 
company  with  her  dear  friend  Bishop  Home. 

I  have  lost  my  companion,  whose  conversa- 
tion  was  sufficient  of  itself  if  the  w’orld  was  ^ 
absent — to  the  surprise  of  some  of  my  neigh-  ; 

hours,  who  remarked  how  much  of  our  time  \ 
we  spent  in  solitude,  and  w’ondcred  what  we  j 
could  find  to  converse  about.  But  her  mind 
was  so  well  furnished,  and  her  objects  so 
well  selected,  that  there  were  few’  great  sub¬ 
jects  in  W’hich  we  had  not  a  common  inte¬ 
rest.  I  have  lost  my  best  friend,  who,  re¬ 
gardless  of  herself,  studied  my  ease  and  ad-  . 
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vantage  in  every  thbg.  These  things  may 
be  small  to  others,  but  they  are  great  to 
me ;  and  though  they  are  gone  as  a  vision 
in  the  night,  the  memory  of  them  will  always 
be  upon  my  mind  during  the  remainder  of 
my  journey,  which  I  must  now  travel  alone. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  word  of  God  be  my  com¬ 
panion,  and  his  Holy  Spirit  my  guide,  I  need 
not  be  solitary  till  I  shall  once  more  join  my 
departed  saint,  never  more  to  be  separated ; 
which  God  grant  in  his  good  time,  according 
to  his  word  and  promise  in  our  Ixjrd  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 

God’s  good  time  was  not  long  deferred. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  health  began 
to  decline  rapidly;  and  a  paralytic  stroke 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  weakness  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  employed 
the  few  remaining  months  of  his  life  in  as¬ 
siduous  preparation  for  death,  the  pains  of 
which  he  antici{)ated  with  some  alarm.  His 
j  humility  was  conspicuous  to  the  last.  Hav- 
I  ing,  as  he  thought,  without  due  reflection 
applied  to  himself,  on  one  occasion,  a  pas¬ 
sage  '  which  occurred  in  the  second  lesson  of 
'  the  day,  he  with  considerable  difficulty  wTote 
a  hurried  note  to  the  friend  in  whose  pre¬ 
sence  he  had  made  the  application,  telling 
him  that  he  had  suffered  for  it  ever  since. 
“  All  I  dare  say,”  he  adds,  "  or  would  jjer- 
mit  any  other  to  say  for  me,  is  only  to  re¬ 
peat  those  words  which  our  Saviour  used 
towards  the  w'oman  with  the  box  of  oint¬ 
ment — ‘  He  hath  done  what  he  could and 
as  she  made  an  offering  at  the  head  of 
Christ,  I  would  offer  all  1  have  at  his  feet.” 
He  frequently  received  the  holy  commu¬ 
nion  during  his  confinement,  and  also  just 
before  his  death,  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Sims,  his  curate  and  successor,  at  Nay- 
land.  When  the  pains  of  death  approached 
he  desired  that  the  Psalm  out  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion  of  the  Sick  might  be  read  to  him.  The 
soothing  words  were  as  balm  to  his  spirit ; 
and  taking  his  curate’s  hand  in  his  own,  he 
said,  in  allusion  to  his  fears  at  the  approach 
of  death,  “If  this  be  dying,  Mr.  Sims,  I  had 
no  idea  what  dying  was  before,”  and  thanked 
God  that  it  was  no  worse.  He  then  took 
leave  of  his  two  children,  after  which  the 
weary  wheels  of  life  stood  still.  He  calpily 
breathed  out  his  last  breath,  and  fell  asleep. 
He  died  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1 800 ; 
and  may  we  not  hojie  that  the  Cliurch’s 
prayer  on  that  day  was  fulfilled  in  him, — 
"  0  God,  who  by  the  leading  of  a  star  didst 
>  3  Tim.  ir.  C. 


manifest  thy  only-begotten  Son  to  the  Gen« 
tiles :  mercifully  grant  that  we,  which  know 
thee  now  by  ffiith,  may  after  this  life  have 
the  fruition  of  thy  glorious  Godhead ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

The  character  of  this  faithful  servant  of 
God  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in 
the  emphatic  words  of  Bishop  Horsley :  “  He 
was  a  man  of  quick  penetration,  of  extensive 
learning,  and  the  soundest  piety;  and  he  had, 
beyond  any  other  man  I  ever  knew,  the  talent 
of  writing  on  the  deepest  subjects  to  the  plain¬ 
est  understanding.’  To  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  he  was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light  in  on  age  of  comparative  apathy  and 
darkness.  While  too  many  of  the  clergy  of 
England  were  slumbering  at  their  posts,  he 
was  wakeful  and  vigilant,  confirming  the 
faithful,  rebuking  the  refractory,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  convince  the  gainsayers,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  all,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  from  the 
defilement  of  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and 
schism.  Every  action  of  his  life,  moreover, 
proved  that  he  was  what  he  professed  to  be — 
a  man  of  no  ambition ;  and  he  did  profess 
the  truth  of  God  before  all  the  world.  Nor 
should  the  remark  made  in  an  early  number 
of  the  British  Critic^  respecting  him  be  for¬ 
gotten  :  “  Jones  is  an  author  more  distin- 
I  guished  by  eminent  services  than  by  rewards 
conferred,  and  whose  slender  participation  of 
professional  emoluments  renders  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Church  the  more  conspicuously 
affectionate,  generous,  and  disinterested.”  But 
he  had  his  reward  in  other  and  better  ways. 
Besides, 

"  'Why  ihould  they  crave  the  worldling's  wreath 
On  whom  the  Mviour  deign’d  to  breathe, 

To  whom  his  keys  are  gtren ; 

W  ho  lead  the  choirs  where  angels  meet, 

With  angels’  food  their  brethren  greet, 

And  pour  the  drink  of  heaven 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  LION. 

[Concluded  from  p.  3.57.] 

On  the  early  dawn  of  the  third  day  he  set  sail,  de¬ 
fying  the  storms  of  winter ;  and  he  himself,  sitting 
at  the  helm,  guided  the  vessel  through  the  bound¬ 
less  ocean.  Old  Wehrmund  stood  on  the  shore, 
thoughtfully  giving  him  a  last  greeting. 

After  landing  on  several  coasts,  and  there  short¬ 
ening  the  necessary  delay  by  many  brave  and  no¬ 
ble  deeds,  also  after  many  fights  in  open  sea  with 
pirate-robbers,  Sywald,  in  the  first  days  of  spring, 
!  anchored  before  that  high  Spanish  rock  which  has 
since  been  called  Gibraltar ;  and  from  thence  he 
gazed  in  deep  reflection  on  the  level  coast  of  Africa, 
which  lay  opposite. 

What  troubled  bim  in  some  degree  was,  the 
I  thought  of  his  good  steed.  For  it  seemed  to  him 
I  *  December  1795, 
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that  the  hone  would  be  a  hindrance  to  him  in  the 
strange  adrenture  that  he  was  about  to  underUke  ; 
and  yet,  till  the  present  moaient,  he  hsd  never 
trusted  him  to  the  csre  of  sny  one  but  himself. 

The  noble  horse  stood  by  him  as  if  he  shsred 
his  trouble,  and  caressed  him  so  softly  and  quietly, 
laying  his  beautiful  head  on  his  master's  shoblder, 
ss  if  he  knew  what  his  thoughts  must  be,  that  at 
last  Sywald  called  out  resolutely:  "  No ;  come  what 
may,  my  dear  faithful  grey,  you  shall  go  with  me.” 

Then  the  good  horse  neighed  Joyfully,  and 
pranced  around  the  knight,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  embarked  much  more  patiently  than  usual, 
seeming  to  take  pleasure  in  the  voyage. 

The  name  and  the  resolute  character  of  the 
northmen  were  already  well  known  to  the  people  who 
inhabited  these  coasts.  It  therefore  came  into  no 
man’s  bead  to  hinder  such  a  knight  on  his  journey ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  well  pleased  when,  of 
his  own  accord,  he  went  on  his  way  in  peace  and 
quiet.  So,  after  some  days’  journey,  Sywald 
reached  the  borders  of  the  wide,  innnite  tract 
of  sand  which  is  called  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  He 
bad  never  before  penetrated  so  far  (  and  he  looked 
in  tome  wonder  on<  the  lifeless,  boundless  extent. 
His  horse  snorted  and  stood  still  even  before  he 
drew  in  the  bridle.  The  attendants  held  behind 
their  leader,  shuddering.  Then  he  turned  to  these 
faithful  men,  and  said :  ”  This  adventure  hence¬ 
forth  is  for  me  and  for  my  grey  alone.  Load  him 
with  as  much  food  and  drink  as  he  can  carry, 
especially  with  fodder  for  himself.  I  shall  walk  by 
his  side."  He  sprang  from  his  saddle  {  and  his 
men  obeyed  him  in  silence. 

When  all  was  ready,  he  shook  each  of  them  by 
the  hand,  saying:  *'  You  must  pitch  a  tent  for 
yourselves  in  this  place,  and  here  wait  for  me 
during  three  hundred  nights.  When  they  are 
passed,  and  you  have  not  seen  me  again,  you  must 
set  up  in  the  very  place  where  1  now  stand  a  runic 
stone,  and  inscribe  on  it  that  I  honourably  lost  my 
life  in  the  service  of  the  noble  lady  Alfbildi.  1 
need  no  higher  praise;  for  this  is  dearer  to  me 
than  any  other  earthly  thing.  Then  you  must 
take  ship  and  go  home,  and  relate  to  the  old  min¬ 
strel  Wehrmund  what  has  happened.  But  he  will 
have  learned  all  beforehand,  through  his  wonderful 
dreams.  And  so  good-night.” 

The  stars  were  just  beginning  to  shine  out  of  the 
clear  cloudless  heaven,  and  their  light  was  reflected 
in  the  quiet  tears  of  many  a  brave  man’s  eye.  But 
Sywald  went  forth  into  the  desert  in  a  joyous  mood, 
murmuring  low  to  himself  a  song  u|>on  Alfhilda’s 
majesty  and  sweetness, — his  faithful  horse,  a  little 
startled  and  surprised,  but  yet  fresh  and  courageous, 
following  him. 

Soon  the  cool  night-wind  raised  a  cloud  of  sand 
between  the  knight  and  the  troop  he  had  left  be¬ 
hind  him ;  and  the  brave  men,  who  had  thought  to 
follow  their  master  with  their  keen  eyes  far  into 
the  vast  plain,  lost  him  suddenly  out  of  their  sight: 
even  his  footsteps,  and  those  of  his  horse,  were  ef¬ 
faced  forthwith  by  the  whirling  sand. 

Sywald,  on  bis  part,  had  thought  to  look  back 
and  once  more  greet  his  belovetf  companions,  by 
waving  his  scarf  and  brandishing  his  bright  sword  ; 
but  it  was  as  if  a  thick  curtain  had  fallen  between 
them.  He  stood  alone  in  the  desert ;  and,  full  of 
a  strange  emotion,  he  put  bis  arms  round  his  true 


steed’s  slender  neck,  as  the  animal  drew  close  to 
him,  almost  trembling.  But  soon  he  sang  with  a 
clear,  joyful  voice : 

**  Stem  thou,  mv  steed,  von  sandy  sea — 

A  knightly  hand  doth  gnide  thee ; 

O  snort  not  thou  so  fearfully  I 
A  hero  walks  beside  thee: 

Ills  powerhil  ahl  in  utmost  need, 

Ills  safe  protection  own ; 

Uc  will  preserve  thy  life,  bold  steed. 

And  guard  his  ovm  renown.” 

Disturbed  by  the  loud  sound,  some  strange-look- 
ing  animals  raised  themselves  from  their  deep 
sandy  lairs,  till  they  shewed  their  giant  forms,  and 
then,  startled,  dashed  away  over  the  plain. 

Sywald  thought  at  flrst  of  the  phantom-shadow 
of  the  wolf  Fenris,  and  imagined  it  multipled,  to 
terrify  him ;  but  he  soon  saw  they  were  frightful 
creatures,  with  such  long  fore  •  legs,  that  they 
seemed  almost  to  stand  upright;  and  he  knew, 
from  the  accounts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts, 
that  they  were  called  giraffes. 

Then  he  stroked  his  good  horse,  and  told  hint 
that  be  should  not  be  afraid  of  these  foolish  crea¬ 
tures  ;  and  the  noble  beast  looked  at  them  with 
bold  flashing  eye*,  as  if  only  to  indulge  his  curiosity. 

Then,  also,  ostriches  sailed  by  over  the  sea  of 
sand  with  their  short  wings ;  or  hideous  camels 
trotted  past,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  grey. 

But  yet  the  knight  and  his  horse  went  on  and  on 
unopposed. 

Sywald  knew  well  that  the  strongest  and  flercest 
lions  inhabited  this  desert  — only  traversing  the 
waste  of  sand  when  in  search  of  prey,  but  living,  as 
in  castles,  in  the  green  spots  which  were  here  and 
there  to  be  found  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  frightful 
waste,  with  their  fruit- bearing  trees  and  fresh 
herbage.  Every  lion  of  a  right  noble  race  pos¬ 
sessed,  said  the  legend,  such  an  island — or  oasis, 
as  it  is  there  called— for  his  own  hereditary  king¬ 
dom,  and  kept  it  with  a  destructive  might. 

Yet  Sywald  wished  for  nothing  so  much  at  the 
sight  of  one  of  these  blooming  fortresses.  He  not 
only  hoped  there  to  find  a  lion  strong  and  fierce 
enough  to  satisfy  the  commands  of  Alfhilda’t  father; 
but  his  own  and  his  horse’s  condition  made  him 
long  for  shade  and  refreshment. 

Knight  and  horse  had  already  travelled  for  three 
days  through  the  wilderness  without  finding  s 
spring:  their  provisions  were  exhausted.  The 
good  grey  often  pawed  the  ground,  as  if  he  thought 
he  must  discover  a  cooling  stream  ;  he  often  sought 
for  grass  on  the  sandy  plain;  and  when  he  could 
find  neither,  he  looked  up  at  bis  master  wonder¬ 
ing  and  inquiring. 

Oh,  what  brave  knight,  well  tried  in  danger, 
does  not  feel  far  more  deeply  the  wants  of  his 
faithful  horse  than  his  own  7  For  the  man  knows 
to  Whom  he  has  to  look;  but  the  loving  creature 
looks  only  to  his  master,  and  has  no  trust  but  in 
him. 

Sywald  was  sad  at  heart,  and  sorrowfully  stroked 
the  grey  at  every  step. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  there  came  a 
refreshing  breeze  through  the  scorching  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  but  it  raised  the  sand  in  whirling  clouds, 
and  man  and  horse  wandered  on  in  a  thick  suffo¬ 
cating  mist,  and  could  hardly  see  two  steps  before 
them.  When  suddenly  the  setting  sun  shone 
forth  over  the  plain  with  slant  dazzling  rays;  the 
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evening  breeze  fell ;  and,  close  to  the  travellers, 
the  summits  of  palm-trees  became  visible  above  the 
subsiding  sand- cloud. 

The  thickness  soon  quite  disappeared  ;  and  Sy- 
wald  stood  before  the  most  blooming  oasis,  which, 
watered  by  running  streams,  offered  its  fresh  ver¬ 
dure  for  a  bed,  and  its  dark-green  shadows  for  a 
cool  hall,  to  the  wearied  travellers. 

The  horse  joyfully  entered  the  island;  he  cooled 
bis  delicate  silvery  limbs  in  the  bright  water,  till 
it  spurted  up  in  showers  of  pearls  like  a  refreshing 
fountain  ;  then  be  drank  long  thirsty  draughts ; 
then  again  sprang  out  upon  the  fresh  grass,  trotted 
here  and  there,  neighing ;  and  at  last,  with  eager¬ 
ness,  began  to  enjoy  the  tweet  pasture. 

But  Sywald  had  only  quickly  cooled  his  burn¬ 
ing  face  in  the  water,  and  poured  a  few  drops  over 
his  parched  lips,  and  then  stood  on  his  guard  with 
drawn  sword  and  watchful  eye ;  for  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  castellan  of  this  fair  oasis  —  the 
lion.  And  truly  the  golden- maned  enemy  came 
roaring  forth  out  of  the  deepest  thicket  in  all  his 
fearful  majesty.  The  horse  flew  back,  startled, 
behind  the  powerful  shield  which  the  knight  had 
already  raised. 

The  combat  began.  Soon  Sywald  was  bleeding 
from  many  wounds ;  for  the  claws  of  the  lion  tore 
asunder  the  plates  of  his  armour,  and  several  links 
of  his  shirt-of-mail  were  broken  by  the  sharp  teeth 
of  the  raging  beast.  But  still  the  weapons  of  Sy¬ 
wald  struck  hard.  At  the  first  onset  his  mighty 
spear  pierced  the  lion's  right  shoulder,  so  that  a 
purple  stream  ran  over  the  yellow  hair ;  and  now 
he  drove  his  two-edged  sword  with  fearful  force 
into  the  left  shoulder,  so  that  the  terrible  lord  of 
the  oasis  sank  to  the  ground  with  a  loud  roar. 
The  knight  could  easily  have  despatched  him ; 
but  then,  what  would  have  become  of  Alfhilda’s 
commands  ? 

“  At  worst,  we  shall  have  another  fight,"  said 
he,  smiling ;  *'  and  then  I  hope  you  will  become 
wise,  and  know  your  master.” 

At  the  same  time  he  gathered  healing  herbs,  and 
filled  his  helmet  with  fresh  water,  with  which  he 
cooled  and  dressed  the  lion's  wounds.  The  beast 
roared  the  louder — not  so  much  because  his  wounds 
smarted,  but  because  he  burnt  with  wild  rage  at 
having  been  overcome.  Still  Sywald  went  on  with 
his  task  kindly  and  patiently ;  and  not  till  it  was 
completed  did  he  think  of  his  own  wounds,  and 
cool  and  bind  them  up. 

Meanwhile  the  grey  sprang  from  the  grass  into 
the  spring,  and  from  the  spring  to  the  grass,  neigh¬ 
ing,  and  di  inking,  and  sporting  about. 

Sywald  prepared  his  bed  of  moss  and  sweet¬ 
smelling  herbs  under  two  orange-trees,  in  the 
very  spot  where  the  lion  had  sprung  from  his  lair, 
and  reposed  there  as  undisputed  conqueror  and 
lord  of  the  island-fortress. 

The  lion  saw  this  from  afar,  and  roared  indig¬ 
nantly  at  having  thus  lost  his  hereditary  kingdom. 
Rut  Sywald  slept  peacefully,  after  eating  some  of 
the  rich  fruits  which,  early  ripened  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Africa,  had  fallen  from  the  laden 
branches  upon  his  golden  shield,  as  a  friendly  gift. 

This  night,  however,  he  had  a  strange  dream — 
it  may  be  more  than  a  dream.  There  arose  from 
the  sand-drifts,  near  the  border  of  the  oasis,  won¬ 
derful  forms,  but  too  well  known  to  Sywald.  The 


shade  of  the  pale  moaning  Ilela  wrang  her  bony 
hands  above  her  ghastly  face,  half  hid  by  matted 
hair;  the  wolf  Fenris,  as  if  performing  some  mad 
dance,  moved  backwards  and  forwards  on  his  hind¬ 
legs;  and  the  serpent  Midgard  coiled  itself  into 
hideous  folds,  and  then  encircled  the  whole  island 
with  its  giant  length,  so  that  its  grinning  face 
came  directly  over  the  knight,  who  tried  to  turn 
away  his  eyes,  but  in  vain.  Thereupon  Fenris  the 
wolf  shewed  his  long,  bloody  teeth,  and  Hela  said, 
"  Better  things  are  yet  to  come."  Soon  all  the  three 
turned  their  attention  to  the  lion :  they  ventured 
not,  it  is  true,  to  come  upon  the  oasis, — it  seemed  as 
if  they  dared  not;  but  Hela  muttered  many  low  and 
powerful  words,  the  while  looking  fixedly  and 
stedfastly  on  the  lion;  and  the  serpent  Midgard 
shook  its  head  over  him,  as  if  shaking  in  poison ; 
and  Fenris  howled  angrily,  till  the  lion's  roar 
chimed  in  with  the  bowling,  although  exhaustion 
still  kept  him  from  roaring  out  loudly.  More  and 
more  madly  the  wolf  danced  to  and  fro;  more  and 
more  diligently  Ilela  muttered;  more  and  more 
eagerly  the  serpent  shook  his  head  and  darted 
poison.  Sywald  felt  his  brain  confused,  partly 
from  the  fever  of  his  wounds,  partly  from  his 
dream. 

Towards  dawn  of  day  his  steed  awoke  him,  by 
springing  around  with  frightened  movements;  and 
the  knight,  starting  up,  saw  the  lion  wonderfully 
refreshed,  and  almost  healed,  drawing  near  with 
loud  roars  to  renew  the  combat. 

Again  did  the  knight  and  lion  bleed,  and  again 
the  lion  yielded  to  the  hero  after  a  bard  strife, 
and  again  did  the  hero  anoint  and  bind  the  wounds 
of  his  raging  enemy.  Thus  it  happened  for  two 
days  and  two  nights:  by  moonlight  came  the  fright¬ 
ful  shadows  of  the  three  phantoms,  by  sunrise  the 
renewed  combat  with  the  lion,  and  the  tending  of 
the  lion  by  his  victor ;  but  each  time  the  victor 
sank  back  more  exhausted  under  the  shade  of  the 
orange-trees.  At  length  it  happened,  as  the  phan¬ 
toms  were  rising  again  from  the  sand  of  the  desert, 
there  stood  suddenly  behind  them  a  tall,  handsome 
man :  he  pointed  with  a  threatening  gesture  to¬ 
wards  the  stars,  and  the  three  fearful  shadows  va¬ 
nished  at  once.  The  wonderful  stranger  beckoned 
the  knight  to  the  edge  of  the  oasis;  and  he,  now 
fully  awake  and  collected,  did  according  to  the  un¬ 
known's  desire.  But  how  did  he  feel  when,  on 
approaching,  he  recognised  the  dreaded  Loki  1 
An  adder,  which,  though  so  small,  was  more  hideous 
and  hateful  than  the  serpent  Midgard,  was  twined 
in  Loki's  hair,  and  at  times  darted  out  venom  on 
the  brow  of  the  fallen  Asa-god ;  then  he  would 
shake  with  sorrowful  wrath,  and  his  features,  at 
other  times  almost  pleasing,  were  distorted  horribly. 

Sywald,  shuddering,  would  have  turned  away. 
Then  spoke  the  troubled  spirit :  "  How  is  this, 
that  thou  darest  to  despise  me,  thou  over-bold 
young  knight.'  Boast  no  more  of  thy  victory 
over  me ;  for  even  a  child  could  conquer,  if  di¬ 
rected  and  led  by  a  wise  bard.  And  what  if  the 
Asa- gods  have  struck  me  down  ?  Thy  valour  and 
thy  purity  can  hardly  so  be  thy  defence  that  thou 
shouldst  not  be,  like  the  wretched  Loki,  driven 
out  of  the  halls  of  Walhalla  for  endless  ages !  Think, 
oh  think,  ont  he  many  bad,  wild  hours  of  thy  life  I 
If  they  (leal  with  thee  better  than  with  me,  it  is 
only  because  they  mete  to  thee  the  lightest  judg- 
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ment,  while  to  roe  they  have  roeted  the  very 
heavieat." 

It  was  as  if  the  strange  form  wept.  Sywald, 
deeply  rooved,  was  silent. 

“  And  yet  I  come  with  a  friendly  purpose,’*  con¬ 
tinued  the  fallen  Asa-god ;  “  1  come  to  deliver 
thee  from  all  thy  dangers,  4f  only  thou  wilt  let  me, 
thou  strange,  self-willed  knight.  What  good  can 
betide  thee  with  thy  ever-renewed  combat  with 
the  lion?  thine  enemy  each  night  strengthened 
and  excited  to  fresh  wrath  hy  my  evil  children, 
thou  each  day  losing  strength  and  blood  through 
fresh  wounds!  O,  eagle-hero,  eagle-hero,  all  is 
over  with  thee,  and  thou  wilt  never  behold  with 
those  eyes  the  sweet  form  of  Alfhilda.  But  follow 
me,  and  it  will  yet  be  well.  In  a  few  hours  the 
lion  shall  be  healed  and  tamed,  and  shall  follow 
thee  like  an  obedient  hound  through  the  desert; 
and  then  a  prosperous  voyage  will  bring  thee,  ere 
autumn  begins,  to  the  arms  of  Alfhilda." 

"  What  is  it  that  thou  requirest  of  roe  7"  asked 
the  youth. 

**  First  thou  must  solemnly  swear  that  thou  wilt 
never  again  strike  at  me  with  those  fearful  strokes ; 
and  then  thou  needest  only  bow  down  to  the  lion, — 
mywkill  can  hold  him  fast  in  a  harmless  sleep, — 
and  breathe  a  little,  little  spell  in  his  ear,  and  the 
work  is  done." 

Sywald  thought  for  a  moment,  doubtfully.  "  What 
is  thy  spell  t"  asked  he  at  last. 

A  strange  convulsive  smile  passed  over  the  face 
of  the  shadow,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  the  pale  sad 
features  vanished  before  it.  But  soon  the  fallen 
god  looked  again  with  his  earnest  sorrowful  eyes 
upon  the  knight,  and  whispered  softly — 

"Odin.  Freys,  all  Walhslli, 

Uhl  how  low'  the  fall  will  bring  you !’’ 

“  What  is  this  7"  exclaimed  Sywald.  “  They 
are  the  holiest  names  of  Asgard  that  thou  speakest." 

“  That  may  be,”  answered  Loki.  "  But  it  is  the 
only  spell  by  which  thou  canst  heal  and  tame  the 
lion.  And  how  does  it  harm  Freya,  and  Odin,  and 
all  the  gods  of  Walhalla?  Dost  thou  not  know 
that  when  the  day  of  judgment  dawns,  they  will 
all  be  swallowed  up  by  my  fearful  children  7  or 
knowest  thou  not  that  solemn  prophecy  7" 

"  I  know  it  well,"  said  the  knight,  thoughtfully. 
'*  And  then  the  great  Father  alone  will  reign,  and 
the  pour  sick  world  will  recover  its  youth ;  and 
even  the  pale  dead  who,  dying  without  honour, 
arc  in  the  dreary  chambers  of  Hela,  will  again  be¬ 
come  free.  Then,  too,  will  be  freed  the  young 
Baldur,  whom  a  murderer’s  blow  struck  while  at 
his  gay  sport." 

“  Why  speakest  thou  of  him  f"  groaned  out  the 
shadow,  and  began  to  fade  away  strangely. 

Why  speak  1  of  him?"  cried  Sywald.  “  He 
was  the  son  of  a  god — he  was  Odin's  son  ;  and  thy 
wiles,  bad  Loki,  slew  him  I  It  but  now  all  returns 
to  my  memory  ;  and  surely  again  I  would  strike 
thee  with  that  double  blow.  But  we  arc  standing  | 
here  to  parley ;  and  a  northman  must  warn  his  : 
enemy  before  be  hews  him  down.  Get  thee  hence,  , 
before  I  strike  thee  with  my  sword."  : 

Then  the  bad  Loki  howled,  distorted  his  face  ' 
horribly,  and  vanished  in  the  sand-clouds  of  the  - 
desert.  At  the  same  time  the  lion  growled,  as  day  I 
broke,  and  arose  from  his  sleep  strong  and  fierce 


than  ever.  A  combat  more  deadly  than  any  of  the 
former  ones  began,  and  soon  Sywald,  exhausted, 
sank  on  his  knee,  his  shield  was  torn  from  his  arm, 
and  he  fought  with  expiring  strength.  His  faith¬ 
ful  steed  saw  bis  beloved  master’s  extremity,  and 
sprang  forth  from  the  wood  with  eager  longing  for 
the  fight:  he  flew  like  an  arrow  between  the  com¬ 
batants,  and,  rearing  up,  he  struck  with  his  hoofii 
such  a  powerful  blow  on  the  lion’s  head,  that  he 
fell  back  on  the  grass,  senseless  and  bleeding. 
The  ang^  animal  would  have  repeated  the  blow, 
but  Sywald  called  to  him,  quieted  him  with  his 
grateful  caresses,  and  then  hastened  first  to  bind 
up  the  lion's  wounds,  and  then  his  own.  He  lay 
in  the  exhaustion  of  death  under  the  shadow  of  the 
orange-trees,  feeling  that  if  the  fight  began  again 
next  morning,  he  was  hopelessly  lost  The  day 
passed  solemnly  and  calmly  in  thoughts  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  with  whom  he  was  soon  to  quaff  mead  in 
the  halls  of  Walhalla,  and  in  sorrowful  longing 
thoughts  of  Alfhilda:  he  did  not  move  from  hit 
bed  of  moss.  Sometimes  his  faithful  horse  came 
near  him,  and  bent  his  intelligent,  loving  face  over 
him.  The  dusk  of  evening  began  to  spread  over 
the  desert ;  at  the  same  time  the  moon,  full  and 
golden,  arose  in  the  heaven.  Then  crept  far,  far 
over  the  sandy  waste  the  sorrowful  shadow  of  the 
fallen  god  Loki.  He  sang;  and  his  song  sounded 
solemnly  and  gravely,  even  sweetly,  in  the  oasis:— 

“  O  thou  so  wearily  reclined 

Where  oraimo-treeii  thj  Irower  darken. 

The  chosen  otAlfhilda’s  heart, 

O,  hearken,  hearken ! 

Must  I  not  weep  when  I  behold 
Our  earth-born  joys  how  transitory  7 

When  e’en  Walhalla  vanisheth, 

And  all  her  glory. 

Then  cherish  life  while  yet  it  lasts, 

O,  pluck  her  swei'test  flowers  ! 

Betond  the  grave  are  howliug  blasts 
And  leafless  bowers. 

Chill  horrors  lie  beyond  the  grave, 

O,  keep  thee  from  them  yet  awhile! 

8])eak  but  my  harmless  spell,  and  w  in 
Alfhilda’s  smile! 

O,  speak  it,  hero,  for  her  sake ! 

A  siH‘II  can  give  no  mortal  wound ; 

One  word,  and  to  Alfhilda’s  bower 
Thy  steed  may  bound ! 

O  thou  so  wearily  reclined 
Where  orangedrees  thy  bower  darken. 

The  chosen  of  .MIhilda's  heart, 

O,  hearken,  hearken  1” 

With  gentle,  sorrowfully  soothing  tones  the  words 
of  the  distant  song  reached  the  heart  of  the  wounded 
knight.  He  arose,  still  indeed  undecided,  but 
strangely  moved  to  go  to  the  lion,  while  that  un¬ 
hallowed  spell  rose  to  his  lips  with  magic  force; 
but  at  the  right  moment  he  recalled  the  last  greet¬ 
ing  of  the  old  minstrel:  “  Now  it  behoves  thee 
to  keep  true,  and  pure,  and  strong!"  And  he 
angrily  threatened  the  shadowy  figure  with  his 
sword.  1 1  vanished  forthwith  in  the  evening  breexe ; 
but  there  arose  anew  out  of  the  cloud  of  sand  the 
serpent  Midgard,  and  the  queen  of  death  Hela, 
and  Fenris  the  wolf.  The  knight  collected  his 
thoughts,  with  a  strong  efTort,  to  consider  whether 
indeed  there  was  no  means  of  deliverance  for  him 
in  heaven  or  earth,  and  suddenly  there  flashed 
upon  him  as  if  he  had  surely  found  one.  He  thought 
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deeply  on  the  beautiful  Baldur,  the  son  of  Odin,  > 
who  had  perished  through  the  treacherous  wiles  M 
of  Loki,  and  who  would  rise  again  from  the  dark 
chambers  of  Hela  when  the  great  Father  should  J 
reign  over  the  new  world.  Then  sang  he  loud  and  ;| 
clear —  'J 

“  When  Loki's  hideous  shadow  .clouds  | 

Darken  this  world  so  bright,  , 

W’lien  hearts  oppress’d  the  tempter  shrouds  1 1 

In  horrors  black  as  night, —  1 1 

Then  shine,  thou  blessed  hero-form  I  l 

(irant,  Baldur,  grant  one  saring  ray  ;  | 

Thy  word  can  still  the  raging  storm,  | 

And  turn  our  night  to  day.”  j 

Shooting  stars  darted  joyfully  through  the  moon-  ^ 
light,  and  the  spectres  howled  and  vanished.  The  I 
lion  slept  peacefully.  The  wearied  knight  also 
sank  back  to  a  quiet  slumber  upon  the  dewy  grass, 
and  bright  unearthly  dreams  passed  through  his 
mind.  He  knew  not  indeed  how  to  interpret  the  | 
glorious  visions,  and  gazed  almost  dazzled  on  the  | 
boundless  fields  of  light  which  opened  before  him  ; 
but  a  blessed  hope  and  expectation  never  after-  | 
wards  forsook  his  breast,  ennobling  and  beautifying  | 
his  whole  life.  Strengthened  also  in  body  he  awoke  | 
in  the  glowing  light  of  the  following  morning.  i 
The  lion  lay  in  deep  exhaustion  on  the  way  to  I 
the  nearest  spring,  which  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  |i 
reach.  Sywald  filled  his  helmet  with  water;  and  | 
the  animal,  parched  with  thirst  from  the  fever  of : 
his  wounds  and  from  exhaustion,  drank  eagerly.  || 
Then  something  refreshed,  he  crawled  the  short  re-  l! 
maining  distance  to  the  water,  drank,  and  then  !' 
again  (bll  asleep.  Sywald  bethought  himself  how 
he  could  get  food  for  the  wounded  creature.  With 
two  light  darts  he  took  his  post  beneath  the  tama¬ 
rind-trees  which  grew  on  the  island.  He  did  not 
wait  long  before  three  swift  girafi'es  passed  close 
before  him  ;  his  first  dart  lamed  one  of  them  ;  his 
second  threw  it  dead  upon  the  ground. 

As  the  knight  took  up  his  prey,  the  lion  awoke; 
refreshed  by  sleep  and  drink,  he  lifted  himself  up, 
roaring  fiercely.  But  he  soon  sank  down  again ; 
and  when  the  knight  brought  him  the  game  with  a 
friendly  smile,  it  was  as  if  the  fearful  wild  beast 
smiled  also.  He  took  the  much-needed  food,  while 
the  grey  sprang  joyfully  and  caressingly  round  his 
master.  This  seemed  to  soften  the  king  of  beasts, 
who  looked  on  attetitirely.  | 

So  passed  many  weeks  one  after  another.  Every  | 
night  Sywald  drove  away  the  bad  spirits  with  songs  : 
of  the  holy  Baldur,  and  every  morning  fed  and  ;| 
tended  the  sick  lion.  The  hero's  own  wounds  :> 
were  almost  healed:  health  and  strength  returned  ' 
to  him  by  the  lulp  of  the  refreshing  fruits,  and  of  . 
the  wine  which  he  knew  how  to  draw  skilfully  from  i| 
the  tall  slender  stem  of  the  palm-trees.  At  length 
this  much  was  gained,  that  the  lion  had  recovered 
his  full  vigour  and  power,  without  having  ever  at-  '! 
tempted  to  injure  his  victor,  or  his  victor's  steed; 
on  the  contrary  he  would  sometimes  take  part  in  |i 
thiir  games.  Sywald  began  to  think  of  the  journey  l| 
home. 

it  came  to  pass  one  evening  that  the  lion  lay 
stretched  out  quite  still  and  quiet,  as  if  he  slept, 
but  his  eyes  looked  out  brightly  from  under  his  n 
half-shut  eyelids.  An  ostrich  sailed  past  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and  like  lightning  the  lion 
rose,  and  darted  after  the  gigantic  bird ;  they  both  | 
quickly  vanished  in  the  sandy  clouds.  The  grey 


gazed  with  surprise  on  his  master,  who  sighed  very 
deeply,  and  said  ;  “  Is  this  the  thanks  I  get  1  I  shall 
never  see  thee  again,  lion.  Well,  then,  I  must  con¬ 
sider  how  I  can  tame  another  of  thy  kind,  truer 
than  thou.” 

But  before  the  stars  had  fully  risen  in  the  heaven, 
as  the  knight  sat  in  the  orange-bower,  singing  the 
song  of  Baldur,  he  heard  a  rustling  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island  among  the  tamarind-bushes  ;  he 
hastened  towards  them  with  his  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand.  It  was  none  other  than  the  good  lion. 
He  was  dragging  along  with  difficulty  the  dead 
ostrich,  which  he  laid  at  the  knight’s  feet,  and  then 
stretched  himself  also  there,  wagging  his  tail  like 
a  loving  dog.  Sywald  gratefully  stroked  the  mane 
of  the  noble  beast,  and  pulling  out  three  ostrich- 
feathers,  he  placed  them  as  tokens  of  his  joy  in  his 
helmet.  The  grey  came  up  to  him  neighing,  and 
stretched  his  beautiful  head,  as  if  greeting  his  new 
companion,  so  brave  and  yet  so  tame.  It  was  plea¬ 
sant  to  see  how  the  gold  and  silver  manes  of  the 
two  noble  creatures  mixed  and  floated  together. 
Now  Sywald  knew  that  his  great  work  was  done; 
and  he  knelt  down  and  sang  a  holy  song  to  the 
praise  of  the  great  Father  and  of  the  good  Baldur. 

As  on  the  following  days  he  retraced  his  home¬ 
ward  way  through  the  desert,  he  met  with  many 
mighty  lions,  for  their  hunting  was  now  begun ; 
but  when  they  saw  how  the  noblest  of  their  kind 
followed  the  knight,  as  a  faithful  vassal  follows  his 
liege  lord,  not  one  of  them  thought  of  beginning  a 
combat.  They  stood  reverently  still,  and  ceased 
from  their  chase,  till  the  three  had  passed  on. 

After  a  few  months  Sywald  again  stood  before 
the  gates  of  Alfhilda’s  castle.  A  soft  blush  ruse  to 
the  lady’s  cheeks  as  she  received  htr  victorious 
knight;  and  the  lion  at  his  signal  bowed  the  knee 
before  her.  Then  were  the  races  of  the  lions  and 
the  eagles  made  one  in  their  noblest  branches  ; 
and  never  again  did  the  fallen  god  Loki,  or  any  of 
his  bad  children,  venture  to  shew  their  hideous 
shadowy  forms  on  the  castle-rock  of  Alfhilda.  But 
the  kindly  good  people  often  sported  there,  and 
the  hero-minstrel  Wehrinund  stood  well  pleased 
amongst  them,  and  sang  many  a  kindling  song 
during  their  dances,  while  Sywald  and  Alfhilda 
smiling  gazed  down  upon  them  from  the  windows 
of  the  castle. 


REASONS  FOR  DAILY  SERVICE. 
Because  daily  worship  is  due  to  God,  not  only 
from  private  persons,  and  private  families,  but 
from  the  Church. 

2.  Because  the  daily  prayers  of  private  persons 
and  families  arc  not  the  act  of  the  Church,  but  the 
act  of  private  men  and  their  households. 

3.  Because  no  daily  worship  is  the  act  of  the 
Church  as  such,  except  public  daily  worship  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  Church. 

4.  Because  from  the  beginning  daily  public  wor¬ 
ship  ever  has  been  believed,  and  still  is  believed, 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  as 
among  the  Jews,  who  of  old  observed  it  by  God’s 
express  ordinance,  and  do  so  still;  as  also  in  every 
branch  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  under  heaven, 
except  only  where  it  has  been  dropped  in  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years.  It  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  our  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 
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•nd  college  cliapeU,  which  ttill  tettify  to  ihii  rule 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  even  among  M  i- 
hometans,  who  worship  God  in  their  mosques  every 
day. 

5.  Because  the  Church  of  England  expressly 
commands  her  clergy  to  observe  it. 

6.  Because  the  daily  service  of  the  Church  is  as 
the  family  prayer  of  a  parish,  of  which  the  priest 
is  the  spiritual  father. 

7.  Because  it  affords  a  daily  opportunity  for  the 
old,  for  widows,  for  young  and  unemployed  per* 
sous,  for  the  rich,  and  for  those  whose  time  is  at 
their  disposal,  to  worship  God  in  his  church. 

8.  Because  it  affords  an  opportunity  fur  any 
who  are  burdened  with  any  particular  and  casual 
sin,  to  come  and  confess  it ;  or  who  have  received 
any  mercy,  to  come  and  offer  thanks  for  it,  which 
acts  arc  typified  by  the  sin-offerings  and  thank- 
offerings  which,  under  the  law,  were  offered  daily 
by  private  persons  in  the  temple. 

9.  Because  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  ignorant, 
and  iliuse  that  cannot  read  God's  word,  to  come 
and  hear  it :  the  Psalms  being  recited  once  a  month, 
and  the  Old  Testament  read  over  onhe,  and  the  New 
three  times,  (with  very  slight  exceptions)  every 
year. 

Ifl.  Because  it  is  a  wholesome  admonition  and 
discipline  for  the  rich  and  great  of  this  world,  and 
a  datly  corrective  of  their  peculiar  dangers  and 
temptations. 

11.  Because  it  directly  deepens  and  extends  the 
sense  of  our  obligation  to  worship  God,  on  the 
Sundays  and  feasts  of  the  Church. 

12.  Because  many  more  people  are  able  to  come 
every  day  than  at  present  imagined,  it  having 
hitherto  been  their  habit  to  form  their  worldly 
plans  and  engagements  first,  without  a  thought  of 
the  order  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  worship  of  God. 
Daily  service  would  reverse  this  evil  and  culpable 
practice,  and  make  the  homage  due  to  God  and  the 
order  of  the  Church  the  first  fixed  point  in  every 
man’s  time  and  thoughts. 

13.  Because  if  any  are  hindered  coming  them¬ 
selves,  they  may  send  some  of  their  family.  One 
of  a  house  may  come  as  a  representative  and  in¬ 
tercessor  for  the  rest ;  and  even  they  that  stay  at 
home  may,  when  they  hear  the  bell,  or  see  the 
time  come,  kneel  down  and  say  the  general  con¬ 
fession,  the  Lord’s-prayer,  the  creed,  the  collect 
for  the  day,  and  the  apostolical  benediction,  which 
is  not  more  a  benediction  than  a  prayer  suitable 
for  all. 

1 1.  Because  daily  service  would  make  the  clergy 
to  be  in  truth  what  they  are  by  office,  the  priests 
of  the  Lord’s  temple :  and  men  of  prayer  and 
devotion. 

15.  Because  it  would  serve  as  a  light  but  very 
wholesome  spiritual  discipline,  giving  fixedness 
and  order  to  their  whole  day;  checking  needless 
absence  and  unprofitable  engagements,  and  teach¬ 
ing  them  the  value  of  time  in  a  life  consecrated  to 
God,  and  the  precedence  which  is  due  to  all  things 
which  pertain  to  God's  honour. 

16.  Because  it  would,  more  than  all  other  things, 
form,  especially  in  the  clergy,  a  serious,  staid,  re¬ 
verent,  and  devout  hahit  of  mind,  and  make  their 
life  to  be  a  life  of  prayer. 

17.  Because  it  would  tend  to  restore  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England  one  of  the  visible 


marks  of  sanctity,  without  which  all  her  riches,  and 
learning,  and  popularity,  are  hut  vain ;  with  which 
mark  of  visible  sanctity  nothing  shall  be  too  bard 
for  her,  and  nothing  able  to  stand  against  her  in  her 
work  of  uniting  and  consecrating  the  British  em¬ 
pire,  and  it  may  be,  also,  the  recovered  members 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  to  God. 

18.  Because  to  worship  God  daily  in  the  church, 
can  hinder  no  roan’s  good,  and  may  bring,  un¬ 
awares,  blessings  above  what  any  man  can  either 
ask  or  think. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHURCH  PRINCI¬ 
PLES  UPON  TRADE.* 

A  Letter  to  the  Itight  Hon.  If.  E.  Glathtone,  M.P., 
Pretideut  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Sir, — May  I  trouble  you  with  a  few  very  plain  re¬ 
marks  which  appear  to  me  of  great  importance  i 
and,  as  I  speak  from  experience,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  draw  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  Church  has  the  remedy  for  our  social  evils 
in  herself;  not  only  are  her  ministers  publicly  to 
declare  to  us  the  rules  by  which  we  should  walk, 
but  we,  as  the  flock,  are  bound  to  teach  by  our  ex¬ 
ample,  and  enforce  with  all  our  influence,  the  les¬ 
sons  which  we  learn.  That  much  good  would  re¬ 
sult  from  such  a  line  of  conduct  my  own  experience 
convinces  me,  and  to  which  1  will  advert.  A  few 
years  ago  I  succeeded  to  an  old-established  busi¬ 
ness,  employing  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  men  and 
boys  the  whole  of  the  summer  months,  and  one- 
third  of  that  number  in  winter.  1  was  advised  by 
a  highly  valued  friend  to  urge  upon  the  men  the 
importance  of  steady,  sober  conduct,  to  reward 
those  who  behaved  orderly,  and  not  to  forget  the 
good  old  custom  of  sometimes  providing  them  a 
dinner  or  supper ;  to  express  approbation  and 
censure  where  needed,  and  in  every  way  possible 
to  shew  that  the  interests  of  both  master  and  men 
were  promoted  by  such  a  course.  I  followed  the 
advice  given,  and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory. 
The  men  were  formerly  idle  and  dissolute,  never 
at  church  on  Sundays,  and  on  working  days  they 
were  addicted  to  swearing  and  other  evil  practices ; 
now  I  see  them  clean  and  orderly  in  their  behaviour 
at  home,  and  they  are  regular  at  church.  The  busi¬ 
ness  never  stands  still,  because  my  men  now  never 
waste  their  time  at  the  alehouse ;  and  they  them¬ 
selves  are  reaping  the  benefit  in  having  more  money 
at  their  command,  and  in  knowing  how  to  spend  it. 

Many  masters  appear  to  think  that  they  have  no 
further  concern  with  their  workmen  than  that  they 
should  perform  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wotk  for  the 
wages  paid ;  sn  far  from  being  anxious  that  the 
money  should  be  properly  spent,  some  will  en¬ 
courage  their  men  to  spend  it  at  the  alehouse,  by 
paying  them  there  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  this 
to  secure  the  publican’s  custom.  Others  wink  at 
acts  of  great  immorality  in  a  clever  workman,  even 
if  committed  on  their  own  premises ;  they  fear  to 
discharge  him  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  his  place.  If,  however,  the  matter  does  ven¬ 
ture  to  reprove  what  is  done  on  week-days,  he  con¬ 
ceives  it  is  no  business  of  his  whether  his  men  are 
at  the  alehouse  or  at  church  on  the  Sunday.  He 
flatters  himself  his  own  interest  does  not  sutler,  and 
cares  nothing  for  the  moral  responsibility  which 
I  From  *’  The  EogHsb  Churchman," 
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■ttachet  to  him,  or  the  interests  of  those  he  employs ; 
but  he  is  miserably  deceived,  for  by  neglecting  his 
duty  he  is  injuring  himself  and  the  community;  for 
drunkenness  brings  on  pauperism,  and  pauperism 
increases  poor-rates.  Let  the  roaster  encourage 
sobriety  and  industry  in  bis  servants,  identify  his 
interest  with  theirs,  and  he  will  soon  find  his  re¬ 
ward.  The  Church  in  solemn  voice  warns  those 
who  oppress  or  lead  astray  the  poor,  whom  she 
views  as  her  especial  charge,  and  promises  bless¬ 
ings  on  those  who  remember  them.  What  greater 
pleasure  can  there  be  for  a  master,  than  to  see  his 
men  walking  and  working  orderly  on  the  week¬ 
day,  and  to  see  them  with  himself,  at  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  repairing  to  the  house  of  God  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  in  neat  attire,  to  join  in  the  holy  service  of  the 
Church  ?  And  is  not  his  own  interest  thereby  pro¬ 
moted  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  in  cases  of 
irregularity  or  immorality,  where  persuasion  or  the 
force  of  example  is  of  no  avail,  to  use  that  power 
which  is  given  him  by  God,  and  enforce  obedience; 
and  the  man  who  is  compelled  at  first  to  be  sober, 
becomes  so  in  course  of  time  from  principle ;  the 
man  who,  against  his  will,  is  compelled  to  attend 
at  church,  by  degrees  obtains  decent  clothes  to  ap¬ 
pear  in,  while  the  comfort  derived  therefrom  con¬ 
firms  the  habit,  and  he  ultimately  views  it  as  a  duty 
and  a  privilege ;  he  thus  becomes  a  useful  member 
of  society,  and  both  master  and  man  are  blessed  in 
this  world  and  the  next. 

If  this  rule  were  universally  adopted,  then  we 
should  have  the  church  tilled,  the  alehouses  during 
the  whole  of  the  Sunday,  and  fields  during  divine 
service,  empty,  and  avoid  the  pain  of  meeting  on 
this  holy  day  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the 
streets  of  our  Christian  country  in  a  state  worse 
than  can  be  found  in  barbarous  climes.  While  we 
are  so  worldly  and  selfish,  we  cannot  expect  to 
prosper.  May  I  be  so  bold,  sir,  as  to  ask  you  to 
impress  again  and  again  upon  the  minds  of  our 
great  statesmen  my  homely  advice  ;  and  tell  them 
if  they  would  restore  trade  to  a  wholesome  condi¬ 
tion,  they  must  think  very  much  less  about  improv¬ 
ing  the  tariff,  and  very  much  more  about  improving 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people. 

Before  1  conclude,  I  would  just  hint  at  one  other 
subject.  We  are  not  so  prosperous  in  worldly  mat¬ 
ters  as  we  might  be,  because  we  forget  that  "  every 
good  cometh  from  God,”  and  that  he  claims  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  for  his  especial  service — where  this  is 
withheld  he  often  withdraws  his  blessings ;  where 
it  is  cheerfully  apportioned  to  him,  in  due  time  he 
returns  it  double.  In  the  patriarchal  dispensation 
we  have  Abraham  and  Jacob  to  instruct  us  ;  under 
the  law  the  first-fruits  were  devoted  to  God,  a  tenth 
of  all  was  set  apart  for  his  service;  and  where  in 
the  gospel  is  the  duty  abolished  1  And  does  not 
the  principle  apply  to  us  as  tradesmen  ?  What  can 
be  a  happier  state  of  things  than  for  the  tradesman 
to  recognise  in  every  blessing  the  hand  of  God,  and 
cheerfully  devote  to  his  service  the  first-fruits  of 
his  trade,  and,  in  calculating  his  income,  to  lay 
aside  a  portion  for  God’s  glory  f  This,  1  conceive. 
Would  be  the  right  means  of  Church-extension, 
would  counteract  the  evils  now  in  existence,  de¬ 
prive  the  union-workhouse  of  its  inmates,  and 
make  our  country  what  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  Christian  land. — 1  am,  &c., 
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THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSIflES. 

Few  subjects  can  be  conceived  of  greuter  or 
moregeneirul  interest  to  all  classes  ot'EnglisIi- 
men  I  nan  the  history  of  our  two  great  national 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  If  we 
regard  tlieir  mere  external  appearance,  they 
are  among  the  most  striking  places  to  be  met 
with  in  the  world.  The  following,  for  exam- 

Iile,  is  the  description  recently  given  of  Oxford 
)y  a  learned  Gertnan  writer: — 

“There  is  scarcely  a  spot  In  the  world  which  bears  an 
hiitorical  stamp  so  deep  and  varied  si  Oxford ;  where  >o 
many  noble  memoriala  of  moral  and  material  power,  co-ope¬ 
rating  to  an  honouraiile  end,  meet  the  rye  ait  at  once,  lie 
who  can  be  proof  aKainat  the  atrong  emotions  wbicli  the 
whole  aspect  and  genius  of  tlie  place  tend  to  inspire,  must 
be  dull,  thoughtless,  uneducated,  or  of  very  perverted  views. 
Others  will  bear  us  witness,  that,  even  side  by  side  wiih 
eternal  Rome,  the  JImn  Mater  of  Oxford  may  be  fitly  named 
as  producing  a  deep,  lastinir,  and  peculiar  impression. 

“  In  one  of  tile  most  fertile  districts  of  that  Queen  of  the 
Seas,  whom  nature  haa  so  richly  blessed,  wliom  for  centuries 
past  no  footstep  of  foreign  armies  has  desecrated,  whose  tri¬ 
dent  bears  sway  over  n  wider  circle  than  ever  did  tlie  sword 
of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  lies  a  broad  green  vale, 
where  the  Cherwell  and  the  Isis  mingle  their  full  clear  waters. 
Here  and  tliere  primeval  elms  and  oaks  overshadow  them  ; 
while  in  their  various  windings  they  encircle  gardens,  mea¬ 
dows,  and  fields,  villages,  cottages,  farmhouses,  and  country 
seats,  in  motley  mixture,  in  the  midst  rises  amass  of  mighty 
buildings,  tlie  general  character  of  which  varies  between 
convent,  palace,  and  castle.  Some  few  Gothic  churcli-towers 
and  Romanic  domes,  it  is  true,  break  through  the  horixontal 
lines,  yet  the  gener^  impression,  at  a  distance  and  at  first 
sight,  is  essentially  different  from  tliat  of  any  of  the  towns 
oAhe  middle  ages.  The  outlines  are  far  from  being  so  sharp, 
so  angular,  no  irregular,  so  fantastical :  a  certain  softness,  a 
peculiar  repose,  reigns  in  these  broader  terrace-like-rising 
masses.  Not  that  the  Gothic  pinugrles  that  point  up  into 
the  sky  are  in  themsclvea  inconsiderable;  the  tower  of  8t. 
Mary’s  is  inferior  to  but  few  of  the  third  order  ;  but  tlicy  all 
appear  lesi  prominent  than  either  the  horizontal  lines  or  the 
cupola  form  which  here  and  there  rears  its  head ;  whether 
It  be  from  its  greater  variety,  or  its  more  perfect  harmony 
with  the  style  of  the  whole,  that  the  latter  arrests  the  eye 
more  than  the  former.  Only  in  the  creations  of  Claude  Lor¬ 
raine  or  Poussin  could  we  expect  to  find  any  spot  to  compare 
witli  the  prevailing  character  of  this  picture,  esjiecially  when 
lit  up  by  a  favourable  light :  in  reality,  probably,  there  is 
none  any  where.  The  principal  masses  consist  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  the  university-buildings,  and  the  city-churches;  and 
by  the  side  of  these  the  city  Itself  is  lost  on  distant  view  :  but 
on  entering  the  streeti,  we  find  around  ua  all  the  signs  of  an 
active  and  prosperous  trade.  Rich  and  elegant  shops  in  pro¬ 
fusion  afford  a  sight  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  England  ; 
although  side  by  side,  it  must  be  ow  ned,  with  the  darkest 
contrasts  of  misery  and  depravity.  But  the  houses  of  mer¬ 
chants,  retailers,  craRsmen,  and  innkeepert,  with  all  their 
glitter  and  show,  sink  into  a  modest  and,  as  it  were,  menial 
attitude  by  the  side  of  the  grandly  severe  memorials  of  the 
higher  Intellectual  life— memorials  which  have  been  growing 
out  of  that  life  from  almost  the  l)eginning  of  Clirisliau  civili¬ 
sation.  They  are,  as  it  vere,  the  domestic  ollices  of  those 
palaces  of  learning,  which  ever  rivet  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
observer,  all  beside  seeming,  perforce,  to  be  subservient  to 
them.  Oxford,  indeed,  lias  no  manufactures  of  consequence ; 
the  sweating,  sooty,  giant  industry  of  the  day  offers  to  the 
Muses  nothing  but  his  previously  finished  pr^uce,  without 
forcing  on  the  sense  the  thousand  offensive  consequences  of 
its  creation.  The  population,  moreover,  has  a  tranquil  cha¬ 
racter,  making  it  seem  to  be  far  less  dense  than  in  other 
flourishing  English  towns  ;  and,  in  fact,  tlie  noisy,  whirling 
streams  of  human  creatures  that  huiry  along  the  streets  of 
London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  would  be 
ill-adapted  to  the  architectural  and  historical  character  of  the 
place.  Yet  there  is  notliing  Iicrein  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
poverty  or  decay,  Wliat  strikes  the  eye  as  most  peculiar  is, 
the  contrast  between  the  fashionable  and  varied  dress  of  the 
more  active  and  busy  townspeople,  and  the  ancient,  severe, 
and  ample  ecrlesiasiical  costume  of  the  ‘gownsmen,’  who 
may  plainly  enough  lie  seen  to  be  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
place.  Every  where,  indeed,  wealth  and  rank  are  sure  to 
meet  witli  outward  signs  of  reapect;  nowhere  more  surely 
than  in  England,  and  from  traUcspeople  of  the  middle  classes ; 
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but  perhap*  In  all  the  world  It  ralfflit  be  dlfllcult  to  And  to  manjr 
forma,  crldrntljr  ibe  stately  rcpteaentalivet  of  the  (enlut  of 
the  pUrr,  at  are  the  fellowa  and  maiten  of  the  collegrt  of 
an  EngUth  Uolrertlty.  It  la  a  pernllar  type,  propagated 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  Voieeralty  towns  have 
happily  escaped  the  lot  of  nioderif  beautlgcation,  and  in  this 
respect  harnionitc  with  the  rolleget.  Each  of  the  larger  and 
more  ancient  rollegrs  looks  like  a  separate  whole,  an  entire 
town,  whose  wells  and  monuments  proclaim  the  vigeront 
growth  of  many  centuries :  in  Ihct,  erery  college  Is  In  Itself 
a  tort  of  chronicle  of  the  history  of  art  in  England,  and  mom 
especially  of  architecture."— Woher  on  Ike  Kmfli$k  V Hirer- 
lilire. 

If  we  look  to  their  origin,  they  carrv  us 
Itack  to  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  olden 
time;  and  from  the  eleTcnth  century  to  this 
day  they  hare  Iteen  instrumental  in  training 
wliatcvcr  almost  of  good  and  great  men  hare 
lived  in  our  annals:  while,  through  the  noble 
endowments  which  they  ikisscss,  and  espe¬ 
cially  its  connexion  with  the  numerous  gram¬ 
mar-schools  which  are  scattered  over  the 
country,  they  are  brought  witliin  the  reach  of 
|»ersons  of  every  degree. 

InVhe  few  remarks  which  we  are  now  about  > 
to  offer,  we  shall  draw  very  largely  from  the 
writer  already  quoteil,  and  slialfconfine  our¬ 
selves  chiefly,  according  to  his  example,  to 
the  elder  of  the  two  institutions. 

The  University  of  Oxford  w  as  founded,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  by  that 
great  patron  of  learning  and  religion.  King 
Alfred.  His  primary  object  was,  tne  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  sons  of'those  who  lived  in  the 
royal  household  in  “  good  morals  and  good 
literature but  the  sphere  of  this  school  was 
soon  enlargeii,  so  as  to  include  all  the  most 
promising  youth  of  England;  and  we  read  that 
lie  ‘‘  distributed  the  third  part  of  his  wealth  ” 
in  maintaining  it.  Tlie  conduct  of  the  educa¬ 
tion,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  eonfldcsl  to 
the  clergy.  No  doubt  had  as  yet  been  raised 
by  the  infidel  as  to  the  bishop  being  the  au¬ 
thorised  and  resiKinsible  guardian  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  youth  of  all  classes  throughout  his 
diocese ;  and  therefore  tlie  Hishop  of  Lincoln 
(in  which  diocese  Oxford  was  tlien  situated), 
through  his  archdeacon  and  chancellor,  at 
once  assumed  the  direction  of  the  infant  insti¬ 
tution.  “  It  lias  been  maintained  (writes  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huber)  that  the  northern  Universities 
of  Europe  were  produced  by  a  voluntary  union 
of  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  new  jihilosophy, 
non-ecclesiastical  men,  who  desired  no  autho¬ 
risation  from  the  Church.  This  opinion  pleases 
the  fantasy  and  pride  of  learning,  and  minis¬ 
ters  to  anti-ecclesiastical  feelings.  Once  ad¬ 
vanced  with  some  shew  of  research,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  has  been  repeated  ns  umiues- 
lionable  fact.  Yet  all  historical  evidence  bears 
so  directly  the  other  way,  that  we  can  only 
attribute  the  opinion  to  confusedness  of  miiuf, 
or  to  prepossession.  The  source  of  the  error 
may  be  traced,  in  part,  to  an  anii-catholic,  or 
rather  an  anti-church,  and  even  an  anti-chris- 
tian  spirit.  Both  positive  testimony  and  ge¬ 
neral  probabilities  assure  us,  that  the  new 


intellectual  impulse  s|>rang  up,  not  only  on 
the  domain  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Church,  but  out  of  ecclesiastical  schools.”  At 
Oxford  there  occurs  mention  of  schools  at  a 
date  much  earlier  than  that  of  Alfred  ;  but  it 
was  to  his  royal  patronage  that  their  celebrity 
and  |>ermancnt  establishment  were  mainly 
indebted. 

The  growth  of  Ox  ford,  both  in  numbers  and 
reputation,  during  the  first  few  centuries  of 
its  existence,  is  among  the  most  remarkabla 
facts  on  reconl.  Superficial  w  riters  and  speak¬ 
ers  of  the  present  day  are  wont  to  picture  the 
thirteenth  century  os  the  darkest  era  of  the 
human  mind.  But  Professor  Hulter,  and  those 
'  who  hare  really  studied  that  |teriod  of  history, 

<  will  tell  us  that  it  was  distinguishetl  by  a 
greater  energy  and  variety  of  intellect  than 
any  other  that  can  be  named.  I.ater  limes 
cannot  produce  a  concent  ration  of  men,  emi¬ 
nent  in  all  the  learning  and  science  of  the  age, 
such  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  then  poured 
forth,  mightily  influencing  the  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  western  Chrislemlom.  No 
fewer  than  3i>,(IU0  persons  are  stated  at  this 
time  to  have  bMn  connected  with  the  Unirer 
sity — a  number  which,  even  after  deducting 
about  one-half  for  serving-men  and  trades- 
|>eople,  whom  it  was  then  customary  to  enrol 
as  nicmbcrs,  and  making  a  due  allowance  for 
a  crowd  of  junior  schools  w  hich  congregated 
around  this  centre  of  learning,  and  were  incor- 

IKirated  into  it,  is  still  almost  beyond  belief, 
t  must  be  rememlrered,  however,  that  at  the 
time  of  which  we  arc  siteaking  much  greater 
freetlom  of  intercourse  existed  among  the 
different  eounlries  of  Euro|M> — an  intercourse 
not  represented  by  roads  and  inns,  but  by 
communion  of  mind  and  spirit — than  is  to  lie 
found  at  the  present  day.  All  jiersons  of  a 
liberal  education  were  then  united  by  the  bond 
of  a  common  language  of  discourse ;  and,  above 
all,  there  was  every  where  a  unity  of  faith, 
so  that  un  Entrlishman  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  Church  of  Paris,  or  Padiin,  and 
a  Frenchman  ora  German  would  find  himself 
at  home  among  a  congregation  of  English 
worshipjiers. 

It  was  the  thirteenth  century,  likewise, 
which  set  the  example  of  founding  and  en- 
ilowing  colleges,  which,  though  now  so  essen¬ 
tially  mixed  up  with  the  system,  did  nut 
originally  form  any  part  of  if.  The  earliest 
collegiate  foundation  in  Oxford  was  that  of 
University  College,  which  arose  out  of  a  be¬ 
quest  left  by  one  William  of  Durham,  who 
died  A.D.  P240.  Merton  College  was  founded 
by  Walter  de  Merton,  chancellor  to  Edward 
III.,  in  120-3,  and  Baliol  in  1284.  Before  the 
colleges  were  built,  the  students  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  reside  in  private  houses,  little  or  no 
control  being  exercised  over  their  moral  con¬ 
duct  ;  but  now  each  student  is  placed  under 
responsible  governors  and  tutors;  and  it  is 
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in  Christ  their  Head,  and  reaching  from  the  crea> 

lion  to  the  conturomation  of  all  things. 

.lH.^Lhir  ;All1ird  Vl  tfU  U;  Mi  ill[4irbli« 

>Ve  gather  from  the  writings  of  Motet,  that  the 

NK  JJ  WNIB ff  |HWMjJJ|  lllliL  'Wjjnjyjp  9 

Pealma  were  used  aa  prayera  by  the  ancient  Church 

occMionally  found  in  tht  Pentateuch.  In  Geneais 

became  the  subject  of  future  Ptalmt.  In  the  early 

(I  change  lias  taken  plare  in  the  constitution  of 

descended  in  ibe  cloud,  and  stood  with  Motes  in 
ibe  Mount,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

And  tb«  lAwd  psaaed  by  before  bim,  and  pro- 

fmm  R  J.imifl  !  1  1 J-  IJJJ ! 

claimed.  The  Lord,  ibe  Lord  God,  merciful  and 

gracious,  lo«f-tuli«rinf,  and  abundant  in  goodnesa 

awd  truib.”  litre  we  have  ib«  very  words  which 

are  found  in  tb«  Htiih  Paalm,  verse  lAt  also  in 

Psalass  ciii.  S,  cxi.  4,  exit.  4,  and  cxl v.  8  |  and  those 

1 . 1 1  *  i M 1  n?BPnlPr\^iwji(KiiilfM w  1 1 1  Ull  * HH?F^ 

cuBttanct  of  surTOuodiiig  aolcninity  s  tbuo  forming 

i«  in  rezenrnitr^  Chri«tian  mun.  Ttie  uiott  iin* 
F,  mediate  and  important  aim  of  edurmlion  is  to 

a  base  of  public  worship,  and  calculated  deeply  to 
impreee  tile  hearts  of  the  people,  who,  in  verse  14, 

cbeptrr  is  a  renewal  of  the  command  given  at  the 

VB 1 '  1  lyiWflPJM  1 W  WW.IHI!  BH  flPB  Ifl 

creation,  to  observe  the  Sabbaib-day,  and  to  keep 

till  IS/.IIIUUN1M  Vm 

it  holy,  followed  by  directions  concerning  the  taker- 

uncle,  the  offering*,  and  the  holy  garmenta,  all  in 

SSIHiHiM 

words,  adapted  to  their  early  need,  would  not  have 
been  wiibbrid  t  and  though  ibeae  are  not  fully  re¬ 
corded  by  Closes,  yet  are  they  sufficiently  manifest. 

Iffl  j^R!  WJAIJRHHJJAII  viM*  J  iHllfflH 

*  "*  fJlIirllUiW 

roBIrnB nHKvlRrlS.Bfin  Binnir !n 

ing  of  (he  temple,  was  employed  by  God  in  making 

i^u^snv  iijiij*ii  iiiii!  1  iiiiiiiii  iiii 

further  regulations  fur  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

%  1411  1411  MtfiH  i[imH  iff  nl 

suited  to  the  increasing  wants  of  a  great  nation. 

IHI!  IIF  V  11  Slffi  V  ff 

and  auch  aa  should  Ueacend  to  their  latest  posterity, 

mBSIX  *  '  ^  IJ IvM i  Qlff 

and  be  adapted  also  for  the  use  of  the  spiritual  as 

‘llUJaf 

well  as  the  natural  descendants  of  faithlul  Abraham, 

S file  il  Hi^  ^  J'lllMll  1 !  W  Wl^ff 

tbe  true  Israel  of  God,  of  whom  the  children  ol 

Jacob  Wire  a  type. 

In  Numbers  vi.  22  we  find  it  written,  “  And  tbe 

and  to  his  sons,  saying.  On  this  wise  shall  ye  bless 
tlie  chihlreii  of  Israel,  saying  unto  them,  Tbe  Lord 

bless  thee :  the  Lord  lift  up  bis  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace.  And  they  shall  put  my 

I  mmlill  nm V  rnBmi  fIfSl!  11 

Name  upon  tbe  children  of  Israel ;  and  1  will  bless 

im:\  III;  f 

them.”  Here  again  we  find  words  that  are  to  be 

met  with  in  many  Psalms;  as  exxi.  7,  xxxi.  lU, 

Ixvii,  1,  Ixxx.  3,  7,  19,  cxix.  13o,  iv.  G,  and  cxv.  12. 

Ill  the  lOtli  chapter  we  read  again,  “And  they 
departed  from  the  mount  of  the  Lord  three  days’ 

[  THE  rSALMS.3 

f  There  it  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  that  hat  to 

.  firm  a  liohl  on  the  heart  as  the  book  of  I’salmt. 

g  And  if  we  ask  why  tliit  it  so  universally  felt,  we 

1  find  that  it  it  because  they  are  the  prayers  and 

1  praises  of  the  Church  of  God  ; — of  the  Church  in  its 

fullest  sense,  not  as  conlined  to  one  people,  or  to 
one  age,  but  as  embracing  the  whole  world,  and  as 
extending  throughout  all  time ;— as  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  joined  together 

*  Two  terms  descriptive  of  stages  in  the  academical  course. 

'  '  From  introduction  to  “  Remarks  upon  the  Book  of 

S  Psalms  as  Prophetic  of  the  Messiah.”  Burns. 

journey:  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
went  before  them  in  the  three  days’  jourr.ey,  to 
search  out  a  resting-place  for  ihem.  And  the  cloud 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  them  by  day,  when  they  went 
out  of  the  camp.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
ark  set  forward,  that  Motes  said,  Uise  up,  Lord, 
and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  them 
that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee.’’  Here  we  find 
the  first  two  verses  of  the  GSili  Psalm  ;  and  from 
the  appropriateness  of  the  subject,  it  seems  as  if  we 
could  not  be  erring  very  widely,  if  we  suppose  the 
whole  Psalm  to  have  followed.  Hut,  he  that  as  it 
may,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  David  has  pre- 
.served  and  perpetuated  the  whole,  and  that  Moses 

THB  BN0LT8HMAN  8  MAOAIINK. 
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hat  IranamUted  to  ut  that  imall  portion  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  formed  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  hit  fathers. 

Aa  we  proceed,  we  aee  how  the  royal  prophet 
has  woven  even  historical  parts  of  the  writings  of 
Moses  into  his  holy  hymns,  as  in  the  78th  and 
106th  Psalms  t  and  the  history  itself  becomes  to  us 
doubly  fruitful,  if  we  seek  out  the  allegorical  in¬ 
struction  which  the  Hebrew  names  unquestionably 
are  intended  to  convey. 

In  Deuteronomy  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  its  moral  tendency,  which  Muses  ex¬ 
plains  and  enforces  with  most  pathetic  exhortations 
to  obedience.  And  here  we  find  sufficient  reference 
to  the  Psalms  to  prove  that  a  portion  of  them,  at 
least,  in  some  form,  existed  and  was  in  use  at  the 
time  he  wrote ;  and  this  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose,  which  was  to  shew  that  the  Psalms  were 
used  hy  the  Israelites  in  their  religious  services 
long  before  the  time  of  David.  And  it  has  never 
been  denied  that  from  his  reign  to  the  present  day 
they  have  formed  a  chief  part  in  the  worship  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  In  what  high  estimation  they  were 
held  by  the  first  Christians  is  well  known  i  and  the 
New  Testament  will  prove  that  our  blessed  Lord 
used  them  in  his  appeals  to  heaven,  and  also  cited 
their;words  as  prophetic  witnesses  of  himself.  In 
short,  they  have  ever  been  the  great  armory  of  de¬ 
votion  ;  and  being  greatly  enlarged  by  the  prophet 
David,  who  was  a  pre-eminent  type  of  the  Meuiah, 
they  were  left  bv  him  as  an  invaluable  possession 
to  the  ancient  Church.  They  may  be  considered  as 
forming  a  precious  part  of  that  fruitful  field  of 
Scripture,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  or  the  gospel  truths,  are  hid  i  “  the 
which  when  a  man  hath  found,  (or  joy  thereof  he 
goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that 
field"  (Matt  xiii.  44.)  It  is  a  field  the  very  sur¬ 
face  whereof  abounds  in  blessings,  and  beneath  the 
letter,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  upper  soil,  impe¬ 
rishable  riches  may  be  found ;  for  in  the  persons  of 
patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets,  we  may  discover 
types  of  the  Redeemer ;  under  the  shadow  of  the 
law  we  are  shewn  the  substance  of  the  gospel ;  and 
the  mysteries  of  prophecy  are  made  manifest  by 
their  fulfilment  iii  the  Messiah.  .  .  . 

And  now,  having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the 
several  parts  of  this  wonderful  book,  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  great  subjeat  is  the 
redemption  of  man  by  the  victory  of  Messiah  over 
sin  and  death. 

As  a  signal  example  of  this  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  the  first  eight  Psalms  touch  upon  the  leading 
articles  of  our  holy  faith,  in  a  prophetic  view  of 
the  Incarnation,  Passion,  Death,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension  of  our  blessed  Lord.  These  are  com¬ 
plete  in  themselves,  and  appear  to  be  placed  at  the 
opening  of  the  book  at  an  epitome  of  the  whole. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words :  we  see  in  this 
heavenly  book  the  devout  breathings  of  the  soul  of 
man  towards  his  Maker;  the  aspirations  of  the 
Church  towsrds  her  Redeemer ;  the  communion  of 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  with  Ood :  and  at  Christ 
is  the  Head  of  his  Church,  and  we,  as  members  of 
his  mystical  body,  are  one  with  him  and  he  with 
us;  so,  either  as  an  assembled  multitude  or  as  in¬ 
dividual  worshippers,  are  these  songs  of  Zion  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  most  devoutly  to  be  made 
our  own. 


Portrn. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR. 
Who  is  the  happy  warrior  7  Who  it  he 
That  every  man  in  arras  should  with  to  be  ? 

— It  it  the  generous  spirit,  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought; 
Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright: 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn—. 
Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there. 

But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care  ; 

Who,  doom’d  to  go  in  company  with  pain. 

And  fear,  and  bloodshed, — miserable  train  1 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 

In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature’s  highest  dower. 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives — 
By  objects  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate ; 

Is  placable,  because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 

More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure. 
As  tempted  more  ;  more  able  to  endure. 

As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress; 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

— ’Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ;  who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends; 

Whence  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill, 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 

He  fixes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows ; 

Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command. 

Rises  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire 
And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire ; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim  ; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state, 

Whom  they  must  follow,  on  whose  head  must  fall. 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all ; 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him,  in  the  common  strife 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace  ; 

But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  join’d 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad,  for  humau  kind. 

Is  happy  as  a  lover,  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired  ; 

And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw  ; 

Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 
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Come  when  it  will,  ii  equal  to  the  need. 

— He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefclt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes — 
Sweet  images!  which,  wheresoe'er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve — 

More  brave  for  this  that  he  doth  much  to  love : 
'Tis,  finally,  the  man,  who  lifted  high. 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  nation's  eye, 

Or  left  un  thought  of  in  obscurity, — 

Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 

Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  work  or  not,— 

Plays  in  the  many  games  of  life  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won  : 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay. 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray  ; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast. 
Looks  forward  persevering  to  the  last 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpass'd. 

Who — whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 

Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  fame. 

And  leave  a  dead,  unprofitable  name — 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause; 

And  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confldence  of  Heaven’s  applause ; 
This  is  the  happy  warrior,  this  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 

W’OIIDSWORTH. 


flotutd  of  Soolifl. 

Select  Pieces  from  the  Poems  of  H'illiam  H'ordsworih 
(Burns)  requires  no  recommendation  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  illustrious 
man,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  rightly  named  in  the 
dedication  of  the  volume  to  Her  Majesty.  To 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  his  writings,  we  cun  ear- 
nt ally  recommend  this  little  selection  from  them; 
for  no  one  can  read  them  without  being  desirous  of 
possessing  all  the  works  ofsnjust  and  good  a  man,  and 
which  have  lately  been  published  in  six  duodecinioes 
by  Mr.  Moxon.  We  should  add,  that  the  elegance 
and  taste  with  which  the  selections  before  us  are 
I  got  up  are  above  all  praise.  We  never  saw  a  more 
I  beautiful  volume,  in  every  way. 

Tite  Churchman’s  Eveuiugs  at  Home, — by  llev.  A. 
Watson  of  Cheltenham  (Cleaver), — if  we  may  judge 
from  the  first  number,  which  is  just  out,  promises 
to  be  a  very  useful  work  fur  the  purposes  intended. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  A  Cum/muioH  to  the 
Services  of  the  Church  of  England  for  every  Sunday  in 
the  IVar  (Burns),  comprised  in  two  volumes  ISino. 
W'e  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  publication 
so  well  adapted  for  the  young  and  unlearned  Chris¬ 
tian. 

Throjdiilus  Anglicanus  (Rivingtons)  is  the  title 
of  a  catechetical  work  of  the  highest  kind,  by  Dr. 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  head  master  of  Harrow 
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I  School.  Nothing  of  so  advanced  a  nature  has  is¬ 
sued  from  the  press  for  many  years.  We  commend 
,  the  book  to  the  master  of  every  grammar-school 
{  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Among  several  new  fields  of  juvenile  amusement 
and  instruction  which  have  recently  been  opened 
'  by  Mr.  Burns,  we  can  mention,  with  great  com¬ 
mendation,  two  translations  from  the  German  of 
Christopher  Schmid,  of  Augsburg, — the  one  a  very 
elegant  little  book,  entitled  Sacred  History,  and 
comprising  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  Old 
I  Testament ;  the  other,  a  cheaper  kind  of  publica¬ 
tion,  The  Story  of  poor  Anthony,  or  Christmas  Eve. 
The  latter  may  be  pronounced  a  very  interesting 
narrative ;  but  the  former  is  of  more  importance, 
as  being  a  very  successful  attempt  at  bringing  down 
the  truths  of  revelation  to  the  capacity  of  the  young, 
without  weakening  the  instinct  of  reverence  with 
which  the  sacred  volume  should  be  approached. 

i  In  the  same  useful  line,  but  of  humbler  preten¬ 
sions,  is  a  Manual  of  Oral  Instruction  upon  the  Bible, 
together  with  a  Glossary  of  Doctrinal  Terms  (Burns). 
This  will  be  found  a  great  help  to  dogmatic  teach- 
I  ing  in  our  parochial  schools. 

I  Mr.  Poole’s  Twelve  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Holy 
Communion  (Walters,  Rugeley)  may  be  safely  re¬ 
commended  for  family  reading,  as  being  equally 
sound  and  practical. 

The  Pew-System  (Leyland  and  Son,  Halifax), 
contains  the  essence  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
written  on  the  subject,  besides  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  writer’s  own. 

I  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  a  new 
'  periodical,  which  has  just  been  commenced  byjdr. 
Charles  Knight,  entitled  Old  England.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  contain  a  complete  account  of  such 
'  “  regal,  ecclesiastical,  baronial,  and  municipal  an- 
I  tiquities”  as  are  spread  over  this  country ;  and  each 
No.  is  illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  excellent  en- 
'  gravings.  The  author  appears  to  possess  a  tbn- 
;  roughly  national  and  reverential  spirit ;  and,  we 
doubt  not,  will,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  produce  a 
'  work  of  almost  universal  interest. 


We  beg  to  recommend  also  the  Christian  Magazine 
(Sims  and  Dinham,  Manchester;  Rivingtons,  Lon¬ 
don)  as  being  the  best  popular  religious  miscellany 
'  in  existence.  It  is  written  with  great  ability,  and 
upon  the  soundest  principles ;  and  is  admirably 
fitted  for  parochial  distribution. 


I  IntcIIt'scurt. 

Intended  New  CiiuiicHEs  at  Huddersfield. 
— The  Hon.  Mrs.  Ramsden,  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
{  and  the  other  trustees  of  Sir  John  W.  Ramsden, 
bart.,  have  roost  liberally  consented,  in  answer  to  a 
memorial  presented  to  them  by  the  vicar  of  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  to  afford  facili  'ies  for  the  erection  of  four 
additional  churches  in  that  large  parish.  They 
:  have  not  only  allotted  sites,  but  have  also  promised 
'  20U0/.  towards  the  erection  of  each  church.  Sites 
I  have  also  been  granted  in  various  places  for  schools. 
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Leeds. — A  parochial  clothing  society  has  lately 
been  established  at  Leeds,  the  rules  of  which  are 
▼ery  excellent,  and  well  worthy  of  adoption  by 
similar  institutions. 

Church  Missions;  Parochial  Associations. 
—The  following  letter  will  shew  how  clfectually  as 
well  as  how  easily  a  plan  of  parochial  contributions 
might  be  carried  out.  Of  course  variations  in  the 
plan  will  be  requiredf  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  parish ;  and  while  in  some  places 
collections  are  made  at  the  houses  of  the  parishi¬ 
oners,  in  others  it  may  be  thought  better  to  make 
them  in  church.  *'  Dear  Sir,— lleing  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  vital  importance  of  giving  every 
member  of  the  Church  an  opportunity  of  contri¬ 
buting  according  to  bis  means  towards  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  extension  of  Christ’s  holy  religion  in 
the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire,  by  the  establishment  of  parochial  associations 
in  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  I  am  induced  to  submit 
to  you  the  plan  upon  which  I  proceeded  in  January 
last,  in  the  humble  hope  that  others  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  follow  the  plan  suggested  by  the  society, 
and  urged  by  my  respected  diocesan  in  a  circular 
addressed  to  his  clergy,  which  has  succeeded  in 
my  parish  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
*tions.  Having  assembled  my  parishioners  at  the 
school-room,  I  commenced  by  reading  the  prayers 
used  by  the  society ;  after  which  I  read  the  '  Brief 
Statement  of  the  Past  and  Present  Operations  of 
the  Society,*  together  with  some  extracts  from  the 
Annual  Report  and  Quarterly  Papers,  and  then 
proceeded  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
parishioners,  farmers,  resolutions  similar  to 
those  recommended  by  the  society  in  the  '  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  formation  of  Parochial  Associations.’ 
These  having  been  proposed,  seconded,  and  adopt¬ 
ed,  it  was  agreed  that  monthly  meetings  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  should  be  held  at  the  school-room.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  87  members  out  of  a 
population  of  653  were  enrolled  ;  the  farmers  sub¬ 
scribing  from  lUs.  down  to  it.  a-year ;  the  village 
tradespeople  and  their  wives  each  6(/.  a  quarter : 
the  labourers  Id.  a  month.  The  meetings  are 
opened  with  prayer,  after  which  the  quarterly  pa¬ 
pers  are  read  by  the  rector,  tracing  the  progress 
of  Church  extension  and  missionary  labours  on  the 
large  Church  map  of  the  world,  published  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge;  using 
also  for  same  purpose  separate  maps  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  &c ,  &c.,  which 
tend  greatly  to  heighten  the  interest  when  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  read  by  tlic  members  at  their  own  homes, 
where  the  rector  has  experienced  the  comfort  of 
the  assurance  held  out  in  one  of  the  quarterly  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  society,  '  that  where  parochial  associa¬ 
tions  are  formed,  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  bond 
of  union  between  the  clergyman  and  his  flock.’ 
Portions  of  the  Annual  Report  and  Appendix  are 
also  read,  and  the  journeys  of  the  colonial  bishops 
and  missionaries  traced  on  the  maps.  Any  other 
information  relating  to  the  society  is  also  given  at 
the  monthly  meetings.  The  school-room  being 
small,  it  was  found  requisite  to  limit  the  numbers 
by  requiring  non-members  to  put  at  least  one  penny 
into  the  collecting-box  at  the  door.  The  meetings 
have  continued  to  be  attended  with  unabated  in¬ 
terest  ;  the  number  present  at  the  meeting  held  this 


month  was  85.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  100  have  enrolled  their  names,  and  many 
occasional  contributors,  whose  names  are  not  en. 
tered,  have  attended  the  meetings.  Where  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  population  enter  their  names 
as  subscribers,  there  must  necessarily  be  great 
fluctuation  arising  from  the  want  of  regular  em. 
ployment.  The  present  number  actually  subscrib- 
ing  is  86 ;  the  amount  collected  in  the  year  will 
exceed  101.;  the  subscriptions  are  paid  at  the 
monthly  meetings,  or  sent  with  the  contribution! 
to  the  clothing  and  coal-clubs.  None  have  been  ^ 
solicited  to  subscribe ;  all  have  given  cheerfully,  > 
and  many  have  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the 
privilege  of  being  permitted  to  join  in  the  great 
work  of  evangelising  the  world.  That  the  same  ; 
privilege  may  be  extended  to  others  is  the  sincere  : 
prayer  of  yours  faithfully,  H.  Kirby,  i 

“  Rectory,  Great  WaldingOeld,  Oct.  13, 1843.’’ 

Useful  Bequests. — The  late  Mrs.  Ibbetson,  of  | 
Henley  Hall,  Suffolk,  hts  bequeathed  the  sum  of  : 
200/.,  three  per  cent  consols,  to  the  Suffolk  Clergy 
Charity ;  and  hat  endowed  the  parish  of  Henley  I 
with  the  sum  of  700/.,  three  per  cent  consols, 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  conducting  a 
Church  of  England  school. — The  late  Rev.  F.  11. 
Tumor  Barnwall,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  hat  be-  ! 
queathed  to  the  following  institutions  the  sum  of 
1000/.  each  ; — the  Suffolk  Clerical  Charity,  the 
Norfolk  Clerical  Charity,  the  Norwich  and  Norfolk 
Hospital,  the  Norwich  Blind  Institution  School,  | 
the  Rupture  and  Truss  Society,  and  the  Christian  , 
Knowledge  Society.  i 

*' Domestic  Libraries”  at  Buckingham  Pa¬ 
lace  AND  Windsor  Castle. — Her  Majesty,  with 
that  kind  regard  which  she  has  ever  manifested  | 
for  the  comfort  and  intellectual  enjoyment  of  the  ; 
royal  domestics,  has  just  caused  to  be  carried  into  ! 
eflect  a  most  praiseworthy  design,  emanating  en-  | 
tirely  from  herself  and  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  : 
Albert,  fur  the  establishment  of  “  Domestic  Libra-  I 
ries”  ill  the  respective  servants'  halls,  both  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor  Castle.  In  order 
the  more  efiectually  to  carry  into  effect  the  excel¬ 
lent  objects  contemplated  by  the  Queen,  her  majesty  ; 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  a  donation  of  j 
100/.  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  commence  with,  i 
and  has  also  very  liberally  presen'.ed  a  great  variety 
of  works,  of  a  useful  and  instructive  character,  to  ! 
the  ”  Domestic  Libraries,”  both  in  town  and  at 
Windsor.  His  R^yal  Highness  Prince  Albert  has 
also  presented  501.  for  the  same  purpose. 

Additional  Curates’  Society.  —  Richard 
Fountagne  Wilson,  Esq.,  has,  with  his  accustomed 
liberality,  given  the  munificent  sum  of  1500/.  to  be 
permanently  invested  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
society.  If  wealthy  laymen,  too  generally  contented  ! 
with  a  mere  guinea  subscription  yearly,  would  follow 
Mr.  Wilson’s  example,  our  Church-societies  would  < 
be  better  able  to  carry  out  their  great  and  desirable 
objects.  I 
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